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[Text, translation, and grammatical analysis 
of the Tlingit stories, in the Klawock dialect, 
of the Monster Devilfish and of the Woman 
who Returned from the Dead.] 

The two stories given below were dictated 
to me by Mr. Lester Roberts, a Tlingit 
Indian from Klawock on Prince of Wales 
Island, who was a student at the State 
College of Washington. To my knowledge, 
this southern-most dialect of Tlingit (Lingit) 
has not been recorded before. At any rate, 
the only Tlingit material available in print, 
namely in Swanton’s texts! and grammar? 
and in Boas’s Grammatical Notes’, represents 
the language as it is spoken much farther 
north. 

For establishing dialectal differences only 
Boas’s description of northern speech can 
be utilized with safety. Earlier material and 
Swanton’s transcription, as well as his gram- 
matical analysis, are often inaccurate. For 
example, he disregards pitch altogether; he 

1 John R. Swanton, Tlingit Myths and Texts; 
Bull. 39, Bureau of American Ethnology, Washing- 
ton 1909. The collection consists of 88 stories 
recorded in English and 20 short Tlingit texts with 
translation. 

? Handbook of Am. Indian Languages, Part 1, 
163— 204 (Bull. 40, ib. 1911). 

3 Franz Boas, Gramm. Notes on the Language 
of the Tlingit Indians; Un. of Pennsylvania An- 
thropol. Publ. vol. 8 no. 1 (Philadelphia 1917). The 
pages of this work will be referred to by figures in 
parentheses. Older material in A. Krause; Die 
Tlinkit Indianer; Stikeen dialect in F. Boas, Re- 
port of the British Association for the Advancement 
of Science 1889. 


5* 





fails to distinguish between the glottalized 
voiceless lateral spirant ? and the corre- 
sponding affricative t?; and he uses a single 
symbol for the glottalized velar stop ¢ and 
the glottalized palatal and velar spirants 
and #, which are all clearly distinguished 
in southern as well as northern Tlingit. 
However, Boas includes in his Notes a good 
deal of Swanton’s material in a corrected 
form. 

The main peculiarities of the southern 
dialect consist in the transformation of 
certain verb classifiers and in the tendency to 
open closed vowels of high pitch and to close 
the open vowels «, €, 1, v, especially when they 
have low pitch. All details will be pointed 
out in the grammatical analysis at the end 
of this paper. The following remarks on 
phonetics apply to Tlingit in general. 


Transcription and Pronunciation 


Our transcription is in conformity with 
the system proposed in the Report of the 
Committee of the American Anthropological 
Association’. The voiced and voiceless lateral 
affricatives, for which alternative symbols 
are given, are transcribed as di and tl. The 
phonology of Tlingit is characterized by the 
absence of voiced spirants and of labial 
consonants — although the palatals and 
velars have the labialized variants g*, k*, 


4 Smithson. Inst. Miscell. Collections vol. 66 
no. 6 (Washington 1916). 
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x, and g*, g*, x¥, respectively.’ All voiceless 
stops are strongly aspirated; all initial 
vowels — that is, all vowels’ which in our 
transcription appear in the beginning of 
words or after hyphens — must be preceded 
by a glottal stop. The palatal spirant z is 
articulated slightly farther back than the ch 
in German ich, the sibilant c a trifle farther 
back than English sh. 

Tlingit syllables may have high, low, or 
indifferent pitch. The difference between high 
and low tone may have a semantic value, as 
in ég (high tone) ‘beach’ and ég (low tone) 
‘copper’, zdt ‘salmon’ and zat ‘root’. The 
distinction between low and indifferent pitch, 
however, is less essential. In the following 
text, vowels with high tone, which are 
normally accompanied by slightly stronger 
stress, are given an acute accent. In 
polysyllables without high tones the accent 
tends to fall on the closed vowels of low 
pitch?. We have marked such vowels with a 
grave accent. Consequently, all unmarked 
syllables have unstressed vowels with low 
or indifferent tone. In general, variations 
of accent are quite small. In words which 
have neither high tones nor closed vowels the 
stress is evenly distributed. 

In order to facilitate the grammatical 
analysis, hyphens are used to divide the 
words into their component parts, which can 
be looked up in the list concluding this paper. 
The interlinear translation is somewhat 
awkward owing to the periodic sentence- 
structure of the language. Verbs usually take 
the final position ; modifiers precede the words 
modified; and the subordinating particles 
are found at the end of subordinated passages. 


1 In southern Tlingit such consonants are often 
delabialized in final position; cf. the vocabulary 
below. 

* Boas does not mention this feature. My 
informant, who is well aware of the differences 
between southern and northern speech, thinks it 
is general in Tlingit. However, it must be remem- 
bered that, owing to the phonetic tendency 
mentioned above, closed vowels of low pitch are 
more numerous in the southern dialect. 





THE MONSTER DEVILFISH? 
Tak*-iti gat = yan = ya-wo-d-yi 


Winter-after salmon shore near were 


ays 
when, 
gan gagan-% éna ka-nax ldakat yu an 
outside sun-in frames surface-on all that town 
q*ti-wt-te d-sa-xuk. yu tan yéx ti-yi-kax 
people-of cured some. That red like was because, 


kcéyoy yt c-wv-ts-wadi — ndiq-tc yt 
probably that overgrown devilfish-by the 
an-in dak WPeq wr-l-cat tle tél tled 


town-with to sea tentacle carried and not one 


dast wu-néx. -we-téutdt tlenax qa 
thing was saved. That morning one man 
du-yit-E = qa du-kant in a-Pin 
his small sen and brother-in-law with hunting 
has wv-yex. qox has da-qizx. has 
they were out. Back they paddled. Their 
dv-an-iti tlk at dt  v-cat. has 


town site of not there thing remained. Their 


dv-hit-% qu has 


houses 


du-dn-ka  q*i-wi tél 
and their town-surface people-of not 
tlei a a wu-néx. tle téayik has 
one there thing was saved. And atonce their 


dvu-cén-tu-t wa-xix yt c-we-ts-wadi nag. 
minds-into came that giant devilfish. 
tle a-yis dan c-tu-x has a-w-tt-at. 


And toward it anger their minds-in they it brought. 


tuw-nigq" c-ge-dax has d-w-t-ti tle 
Sorrow their mouths-from they took and 
a-yis yon has wa-ne. taga-n-is 


for it fully they prepared. Things for stabbing with 


has a-ka-wa-xvt ye-kv-l-ya? téa gin kv-t-ya? 
they chopped, long ones still less long ones 


qa ye-gu-l-ydt?. cad-nax sé té-tlen-@ ya 
and short ones. Beginning-in first big rocks that 
nig quw kax hin-de has a-kd-wa-gig. 
devilfish cave upon water-in they them threw. 
thaw dun té hint hos a-ka-djél sawé 
Very many rocks water-in they them threw when, 


3 This is a common motif in Tlingit stories. It 
appears in three of the tales which Swanton took 
down in English; see Tlingit Myths 40, 72, 150—1. 
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tsa = ikin-de = goné._-s w-te-qag. = ga 
at once upward. starting it moved. Properly 
ake quq*a-dlin awé ka-yanéx kv-tl-yat- 
on it it was deep when, comparatively longest 

@ has du-téga-n-wsi in has dwa-tég-t. 
things their poles-of with they kept poking it. 
ké-na-c-qage yéx awé gin kv-tl-ydt-. a 
Up it moved thus when, less long things 
wanani-sawé has 
At last then their 
hin-nax 
water-from 


in has 
with 


awartag-t. 
they poked it. 

dv-ta-yi-nax 
under side from 


ké-wv-te-qaq. 
up it moved. 
a-ga-dwé lita 


c-djin-de has a-ka-wv-ts-4x 


So then knives their hands-to they them tied 
tlhe a-ké-t has ka-w-duwa-kén has 
and its top on they each jumped their 
= a-tagi-t qa has «-ka-ga-ta-xdci-t. 
stabbing it for and their cutting it for. 
‘Harwd yt has a-ka-wve-l-xdci = sawé 
So much that they cut it up that 
a-yuw-5 has a-ka-wv-s-qék" tle a-yik-de 


its stomach they happened to pierce and into it 
has ka-wa-siis. téas has du-duis a-ylk-nix 


they fell. Only their feet its inside-from 
ka-wv-ts-d. has du-yit-R yan yt has 
stuck out. Their little son fully that they 


a-co-ka-wa-djd has dv-Pdgq-dax awé 

had him instructed in their headland-from that 
idakét has dv-a-da-witl-i a-wv-l-tin. thax. 
all their trouble with it he watched. Quite 
dv-tiw--tc yar has ya-sa-xdg* awé ddé 
his mind-to all they were dead when, just as 
cu-ka-w-duwa-djd-y: yéx ys dd-gun-kat 
one had instructed thus that narrow point over 
wa-gst yu a-xcan-ga dn nid-dé. qu-n 
he went that its vicinity-to town side-to. To some 
yan c-ka-t-nik-déx awé yon ka-zx-ts- 
fully his tale he told when, completely in order 
nigi-t a-nia-dé yok wu-ha. teu 
to prove that side-to canoe went. Even 
na-lé-yi-ye-dax 
when being far 
5* 


awé wv-de-ts-tin ya-k-na- 
that one saw drifting 





wén-t tle téa-ddé qi-n a-ka-wv-l-nigi-yé-yéx. 
along and justso tothem as it he had told. 

yt q*wa has 
That devilfish however, they 


* 


dwa-djag. 
it had killed. 


FREE TRANSLATION 


One spring, when the salmon run was in, 
all the people in the village had come out 
to cure the fish and were hanging them over 
the drying-frames in the sun-light. A giant 
devilfish, probably attracted by the red 
colour of the salmon, swam near and, with 
a stroke of his tentacles, swept the whole 
village into the sea, so that not a trace of 
it remained. On the same morning one of 
the villagers had gone hunting with his 
little son and his brother-in-law. When these 
people returned in their canoe, they found 
that the village had disappeared. The houses 
and the people were all gone. At once they 
remembered the monster devilfish, and they 
grew very angry. Banishing sorrow from 
their minds, they prepared for revenge. With 
great care they chopped and trimmed sticks 
of various lengths for stabbing the monster. 
Then they began to throw large stones 
toward the devilfish’s hiding-place. After a 
good many rocks had been hurled into the 
sea, the monster started to move toward the 
surface. When it was just at the prcper 
depth to be within reach, they stabbed it 
many times, using first their longest poles 
and then, as it kept swimming upward, the 
shorter ones. Finally, when the monster 
appeared above the water, they tied knives 
to their hands and jumped on it to cut it to 
pieces. So savagely did they slash it that 
they cut open its stomach. They fell into it 
head first, and their feet couid be seen 
sticking out. The little boy, to whom they 
had given exact instructions, had watched 
their struggle from the beach above them. 
When it seemed to him that they were dead, 
he climbed over a promontory, as he had been 
told to, and went to a near-by town, where he 
told the people what had happened. They 
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at once manned a canoe and went to the 
scene of the fight to find out if the story was 
true. Even from afar they saw drifting in the 
sea exactly what the boy had described to 
them. And they found that the devilfish 
was dead, too. 


THE WOMAN WHO RETURNED FROM THE DEAD 
téak tlenax qa dlak we-nd. tlax gun 
Longago one man sister died. Very many 
yakyi 
days 


a-it-daz sawt yt qa 
that time-from then that man 


qtara 
however 
tev c-xan-x 
only his own company-in 
téu-t 


Even not 


wan-déin xa-ya-wa-ga. 
sadly wailed. 
c-tu-dax 
his mind-from 


qu-na-s-hé-djt awé 
it had moved when 
thei xdna téu tev 

One night just alone 


yan-cu-dé has wv-t-gaé. 
camp-to they went. 

c-xan-£ wéan-dén xa-ya-qa-yi awé dv-dlak 
by himself miserably was crying when his sister 
net wo-tt-git-tc téu 
toward into house brought along even 
i-gid-djin 


their mouths-for she used to bring 


has dv-i-nax 
them 
qu-s-ti-yi wa-sz has dv-#é-x 
while living as 


yé-yéx. a-Gd-dwé dv-ik ye-a-ya-w-s-ga téa 


thus. Sothen herbrother him she told: still 
yi-zon-ga —ye-xat-yo-ti t-gax-i tsv 
near you. because I am, your crying also 
xa-ax-te. has dvu-dé-x yan at 
I hear always. Their mouths-at fully things 


sa-rd-déx awé tsv has dv-nag wu-git. 
she hadfed when again them from she went. 

éun-dahin yé has dv-dé-t u-gut-tc-dax 
Several times thus their mouths-to she had given 


sawé yt Qa q’a’a  dv-cat tas 
when that man _ however his wife thread 
a-ka-a-ta-t0tP-t-t = &- ya-w-s-ga. yan 
to spin it told her. Completely 
a-k-sa-né-dax awé dv-xvx -ye-ya-wa-ga 


it she had spun when, her husband said 


dv-dlak has a-ka-k"gwa-ké. 
his sister they would track. 


a-yéx-awé 
Like that it was: 





tsv has dv-xé-t u-git-tc yt tas 


again their mouths-to ‘she attented, that thread 


at = c-we-tl-xtiw-v = Rinw-duk*-k bidi-de 
thing worn by her’ small marten skin _ tail-of 

a-c8 a-ka-w-s-dde. has dv-nég na-git 
toitsend it he tied. Them from she went 
awé ya-na-gidi yéx ye tas gaa 
when, as she walked thus that thread however 
has  a-dju-ka-wa-tsaq. dé a-cd ka-wv- 
they it by hand reeled off. Then its end being 
se-yi yan ka-wv-git. ge-na-d awe 
near toastop itcame. day it was when 


has a-ka-wa-ke. 
they it traced. 


dv-diak = nawd ka-gent’s 
His sister dead body ashes-of 
has a«-ka- 


a-tt-# ye-ya-ti-yi kutiya-t 


inside reposing carved pole-to they _ it 

wa-kée. téu  adé at ya-woe-t-t-win yé-yéx 
traced. Just as there it had been put thus 
yt Riix-duk-R a-da-é wa-sit. 
;bat small marten fur its outside covered. 
a-lidi-de goa awé-s yi tas  cu-ka-w-s- 


Its tail-to however that the thread by end was 
dda. tsv-dx xin awé téu = a-ite yéx has 
tied. Next night that just before it like their 


dvu-gé-t wv-tl-git-tc. 
mouths-to she brought. 


has dv-%é-x yan 
Their mouths-at fully 
at = sa-ad-dax awé has dv-i-t xe-wa-tan 
;hings she had fed when them to she spoke: 
dé y-s-ki gu-dix-sa hax xa-gidi. ttét tsv 
So you know where from here Icame. Not again 
ha-dé kvg"a-git. a-yéx-awé tél tsv has 
hither I shall come. Accordingly not again their 
dv-xan-t wu-git. 
vicinity-to came. 


FREE TRANSLATION 


Once, long ago, a man whose sister had 
died sat alone crying mournfully for many 
days. His sorrow had not yet left him when 
he and his people moved to their camp near 
the shore. Then, one night when again he 
was crying miserably, his dead sister.came to 
his home, bringing food just as she used to do 
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when she was living. “I can always hear 
you when you cry,” she said to her brother, 
“because I am still near you.”’ When she had 
given food to the family she left. But night 
after night she returned and offered them 
food. Finally the man asked his wife to spin 
some thread and, when she had done so, told 
her that they would find out his sister’s 
whereabouts by this means. When she came 
again to bring food for them, he tied the end 
of the thread to the tail of the little marten 
skin she was wearing. When she went away, 
the man and his wife played out the thread 
as long as she was moving. The next morning 
they followed the thread and were thus led 
to a grave-pole. Inside it they found the 
charred remains of his sister, wrapped in a 
marten skin, just as they had been put away 
after her funeral. The end of the thread was 
tied to the fur. The following night the dead 
sister returned as before and said to them, 
“Since you know now where I come from, 
I shall not return another time.” And just 
as she had said, she never appeared near 
them again. 


GRAMMATICAL ANALYSIS 


The function of a Tlingit form is indicated, 
in the list below, by means of the English 
translation. Thus independent particles are 
translated as adverbs or adverbial phrases; 
adjectives, which are indistinguishable from 
verbs unless preceded by the attributive 
adjective prefix kv-, are rendered as verb 
forms. Words or particles peculiar to southern 
speech are followed, in parantheses, by the 
corresponding northern term, as listed by 
Boas. When merely a page reference is given, 
the forms are alike in both dialects. 

For the verb prefixes the following ab- 
breviations have been used: 


1. adv. = adverbial prefix 
2. obj. = objective pronominal prefix 
3. inc. = an incorporated noun which 


functions as a prefix referring to a 





body-part or to a spatial or temporal 
relation , 

4. mod. = a prefix designating mode 
or tense or aspect; 

4a. subord. mod. = a modal prefix 
used primarily to indicate the sub- 
ordination of the verb form in which 


it appears 

5. subj. = subjective pronominal pre- 
fix 

6. class. = verb classifier 


It should be understood that these prefixes 
follow one another in the order indicated. 
For example, the body-part prefix ya- must 
not be confused with the classifer ya-, which 
immediately precedes the the verb stem. 

Sometimes it is difficult to decide whether 
a noun can be regarded as incorporated in 
the verb. In such forms as tPeq wvtcat ‘(with) 
the finger he moved’ or #vs wvusxdt ‘(with) 
the foot he pulled,’ the words tPeq and ds 
(normally tPeq and gus appear with shortened 
and opened vowels and are, in rapid speech, 
indistinguishable from incorporated nouns!. 
But nevertheless they are felt to be separate 
words. 

The definite pronominal subject of the 
3rd person is not expressed; cf. wu-git ‘(he, 
she, it) went’. Transitive verbs containing 
no pronominal subjective or objective prefix 
normally have the function of a passive; e. g. 
kawsddé ‘on the surface (it was) tied.’ 

The northern classifiers fi-, si-, ci-, di-, 
dli-, dzi-, dji- appear in southern speech as 
l-, s-, c-, t-, th-, ts-, tc-?; cf. the following verbs, 
we-t-cat (northern wv-ti-cat) ‘he was carrying’, 
wi-s-hé (wi-si-hd) ‘he missed him’, wd-c-gég 
(wi-ci-géq) ‘he was stingy’, wi-t-tlax (wd-di- 
tlax) ‘it was grey’, wo-tl-git (wi-dli-git) ‘he 
was going, qiy-ts-ti (qiy-dzi-ti) ‘thou art 
born’, wd-te-xix (wd-dji-ziz), ‘he ran’. As a 

1 The words for ‘finger’ and ‘foot’ are not in- 
cluded in Boas’s list of incorporated nouns (68 —71). 

2 My informant gave me the southern equivalent 
of every form with a classifyer in -: listed by Boas. 


The vowel was retained only in one instance, i. e. 
tigé ‘it is large’ (39). 
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result of this change, the approximate 
distinction between definite and indefinite 
classifiers traceable in the northern dialects 
(31—5) has, to a great extent, broken down 
in southern speech. It must be remembered, 
however, that the original functions of the 
classifiers are largely effaced in the whole 
Tlingit language, and that in the conscious- 
ness of the native speaker verb stem and 
classifier form an indivisible unit. Conse- 
quently, a verb may, according to the 
classifier with which it is used, have meanings 
as different from one another as, for example, 
German beziehen is from erziehen. 

Verb stems are listed without indication of 
pitch since tone and vowel quality vary with 
tense or mode (24—7); cf. ga-ya-q& ‘he says’ 
(present or durative), ¢a-ya-wa-ga ‘he said’ 
(perfective or historic past), ga-ya-wa-gd ‘he 
was saying’ (past durative or frequentative), 
ya-k“gwa-qa ‘he will say’.1 Nouns are given 
with their usual pitch, though they may 
change it when they enter into compounds. 

The phonetic symbols are arranged in the 
following order: vowels, semi-vowels, h, d, t, 
?,9,k, 9,9, 97, 2, #, 2, #, t, P, dl, i, P, 
8, 8, dz, ts, c, dj, tc, td, n. 


LIST OF WORDS AFFIXES AND PARTICLES 


a@ (130) to be, be at or on 

& there, in that place 

a (123) thing, things 

&- (54-5) 3rd person possessive prefix, referr- 
ing to animals or things; cf. acd ‘its end’ 

a&- (47-8) definite 3 rd person obj.: him, her it 

a- = 3rd. pers. poss. a- + pronoun suffix -i; 
cf. adé 

a- (50) indefinite 3rd pers. obj.: some of it 
(of them), one of them 


1 The corresponding northern forms (26) are 
gén for the durative or inchoative aspect, gd@ for 
the historic tense, and gé for the future. As a rule, 
the dialects agree on pitch, though there are 
noumerous divergences in vowel quality. However, 
the rules concerning pitch after certain nouns and 
prefixes, as set forth by Boas (75—7), do not 
always seem to hold good in the southern dialect. 





a- (92) forms instrumental nouns from verbs; 
of. taga, tite 

ayt, ays = a- (indefinite 3rd p. subj. 45) + 
yt; often serves to subordinate the 
preceding part of the sentence 

awé (114) = indef. subj. a- + wé; employed 
like ayt 

dwa- (61) = obj. a- + mod. wv- + class. ya- 

ddé = possessive a- + pronoun suffix -i + de: 
to it, according to it, just so, exactly as 

&ké its surface, on it 

at, at to go (130), to carry (with causative 
class.); used only with plural subject 

at (123) thing, things 

at = poss. a- + -t: at that place 

az (130) to hear 

ag (131) to tie 

an (123) town, village 

éna frame for drying fish 

i, i- 2nd pers. singular subj., obj., or possessive 
(42) 

-i, -- suffix of prounouns, used especially 
before postpositions; cf. dv-i-t ‘to him’ 
(93-4) 

-t = genitive or participial suffix -y. after 
all non-labialized consonants 

it (103) place; -it (= it + -yt): in place of, 
after 

it, & (probably cognate with it) space of 
time; -it-i: before 

tk (ik 123) brother 

t- = class. ¢- in initial position 

“18 SEG -Yl8 

ican to be mournful, miserable 

-n = tense suffix -yin after non-labialized 
consonants 

in, -(i)n with; serves also to indicate the 
personal object of the verb nik ‘to tell’ 
(101-2) 

u (131) to be, rest, be placed 

v- (36) mod., used with negative forms 

~v = -yt after w 

ya- (72) adv., expresses progressive action; 
cf. ya-k-na-wén-i ‘drifting along on sur- 
face’ 

ya-, ya- (69) inc., referring to face or front; 
yan ya-wedyi ‘shoreward their faces were’ 
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ya- (27ff.) class. of transitive verbs with 
definite objects and of some intransitive 
forms 
yat?, yat? to be long; yat? (preceded by the 
negative mod. v-) not long, short 
yakyt day, days (considered as a measure of 
time); probably embodies the noun yi 
‘time’ 
yak" (yak 155) canoe 
yax entirely, severally, all 
yan shore, nearness to shore 
yan completeness; yan precedes verbs to 
indicate complete or perfective action 
(75, 104) 
yanax = inc. ya + -nax; used to designate 
the comparative or superlative (103) 
yancudé to the camp; yan-cv camp (literally: 
end of shore) 
ye- (73-4) adv., refers to downward motion; 
appears also as a purely formal prefix 
-yé (-y& 92) refers to place or manner; when 
attached to verb forms it is preceded by 
the nominalizer -y, -.; compare aka- 
witnig-i-yé ‘his way of telling it’ 
yé (evidently the independent form of -yé) 
as, like, thus; often compounded with yéx 
yéx (yx 104) likeness, in like manner; 
a-yéx-awé ‘its likeness that’ = ‘it was just 
as he had said’ 
yex (132) to make, be engaged in, be out for 
yi ,yi- (42) 2nd person plural subj., obj., or 
possessive 
yi (105) place underneath 
“Yt, -t, -we, -v (yt, 1, wu, uw 87-91) possessive 
or genitive ending of nouns; nominalizing 
' or subordinating suffix of verbs;! takes 
high pitch when affixed to syllables of low 
pitch and vice versa 
yit (yit 124) son 
yik (ytk 105) the interior, inside 
-yis, -is (105-6) for, for the sake or purpose of 
-yin, -ln, -wen, -un (yin, in, wun, un 84-5) 
durative or frequentative past-tense end- 
ing; changes its pitch like -y 
1 It is curious that this ending has exactly the 


same functions as the ‘empty word’ ti, so charac- 
teristic of the structure of Chinese. 





yt (113) demonstrative particle 

ytw (124) stomach, maw 

w- = mod. wv- 

wa- = mod. wv- + class. ya- (corresponds 
to wwa- 37) 

wa (118) how, as; wd-na-ni-sawé ‘as that 
happened’ = ‘at last’ 

wadi = wat + -y; wat (132) grow! 

wé, we- (wé 114) demonstrative particle 

wén (vén 26) durative of u dwell, be, float 
(when preceded by k(«)- ‘surface’) 

wv-, wu- (wv 36) mod., expresses the perfectiv 
or historic past tense 

wu- (wv- 36) = mod. wv + negative mod. v- 

-wv = -yt when used after u 

-won = tense suffix -yin after u 

wutt (133) take trouble, make an effort 

ha (133) to move 

hadé hither, hax here 
particle ha + -de, -x (113) 

has pronominal plural particle which pre- 
cedes subjects or objects or possessive 
forms of the 3d person (55-7) 

he = ha to move; this vowel change is caused 
by the suffix -tc (15) 

hit (124) house 

hin (124) water 

da (106) circumference, outside of a round 
object 

da- (27) class., expresses indefinite time 

-axahin (dahen 93) forms numeral adverbs, 
e. g. dazun-dahin ‘four times’ 

dak (106) direction toward sea 

-dax (98) from; when suffixed to verbs: then, 
when 

das& (117) something; composed of the 
demonstratives da and s& 

dé indeed, so then 

-de (94) to, toward; varies its tone like -y: 

-dén (93) forms adverbs; cf. iczn-dén ‘miser- 
ably’ 

di-, di- (45, 52-3) indefinite 3rd pers. subj. 
of transitive verbs, often used like French 
on, as in wi-dd-ts-tin ‘on a vu’; used also 


demonstrative 


1 This verb appears sometimes with a reflexive 
prefix; cf. c-wviswad{ ‘having enlarged itself, 
overgrown’. 
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as a 3rd pers. possessive (when the owner 
referred to is a person) 

diiwa-, diwa- (58) = di- + class. ya- 

duk* (124) skin, fur 

dvz (dvz“ 135) to tie 

t- (di 27ff.) class. of verbs with indefinite 
objects or of reflexive forms 

-t expresses iterative or frequentative action; 
cf. has awa-tdg-t ‘they kept stabbing it’ 

-t (94-96) at, to, in order to, often indicates 
position resulting from previous motion; 
when suffixed to verbs it must be pre- 
ceded by the nominalizer -y, -1; cf. 
akagalixdc-i-t ‘in order to cut it’ 

ta (107) surface of bottom, bottom side 

tak“ winter (cf. tak year, 124) 

tiga = tag + -a: thing (stick, pole, long 
knife) for stabbing 

tagi = tag + -yt 

tag, tag (136) to poke, stab 

tas (124) thread 

tan (136) to carry, move; when preceded by 
inc. e-: move mouth, speak 

té (té 125) stone, rock 

ti, tc (136) to be, stay; with object: to carry, 
take 

tin, tin (137) to see, watch 

ti(w) (té 125; cf. inc. tu- 69) mind, thought, 

feeling 

tu (tv 107) the inside, interior 

tut? to spin 

taq (daq 107) direction from sea to shore, 
inland; the form déq appears also in 
southern speech, but only when used 
without a prefix 

ga- (36) subord. mod. 

gas (gas 143) to move 

gan (108) outside (of house) 

gan, gan burn, fire; ka-ganti ‘fire leavings’ = 
‘ashes (of a cremated body)’ 

gv -= mod. ga- + negative mod. v- 

gu (119) where 

gud, gud = gut, gut before -y: or -dju(n) 

gut, gut (143) to go, to carry; gut-tc to bring 
along, bring for, attend to; this stem is 
used only with a singular subject; cf. at 

guq (143) to throw 





gun neck, narrow place 

k- = subord. mod. ga- in combination with 
some prefixes 

ké& = subord. mod. gé- in combination with 
some prefixes 

ka (109) surface; ka-, ka-, k- inc. (67-8) 
reference to surface; appears also as a 
purely formal prefix 

kax (= ka + -x) at surface, upon 

-kax for, because of 

kdnt (kant 127) brother-in-law 

ke (144) to track, to trace 

ké- (72-3) adv., indicates upward motion or 
progressive action 

ki, ki (109) top; kind, kin top side 

kw-, ki- (66-7) transforms intransitive verbs 
into attributive adjectives 

ki (kd 144) to know 

kitiya a carved pole, from tiy to carve 

kug*a- (58, 60) = Ist pers. sing. xa- + mod. 
k“gwa- + class. yx; remains unchanged 
in negative sentences 

kgwa- mod., corresponds in function to 
northern gvga- (36), the normal prefix 
of the future tense, as well as to kgwa- 
(64) which is used in northern speech only 
when preceded by another prefix 

k“céyv probably ;composed of the demon- 
strative elements (a)k“ (116), ce (117), 
and yu 

-k (86) diminutive ending 

Ken (Ran, ken 144) to jump 

Rux (Kux* 128) marten 

ga properly 

ga-, ga- (ga- 36) subord. mod. 

-gx, -ga (-gx 102) on account of, for; a-gd- 
dwé (agddwé 102) ‘its reason that’ = 
‘therefore, so’ 

gat (128) sockeye-salmon 

gaga- (gxgu- 36) reduplicated form of subord. 
mod. ga- 

gagan sun (cf. gan sun, fire, to burn 127, 143) 

gaz (145) to cry 

goné (151) indicates that an action is begin- 
ning; the vowel o appears in Tlingit only 
as a development of w or labialized 
consonant + a (a) 
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qa (128) man 

ga (146) utter sounds, speak, cry 

qa (qa 152) and 

quq (qaq 146) to move (in water) 

ge- ine. (70) daylight 

qin (110) this side, a lesser degree of 

qu-, qv- (46-7, 50-1) somebody, some people 
(indefinite 3rd pers. object), used with 
verb forms or postpositions; gi- may also 
express indefiniteness of place or imper- 
sonal usage; cf. qi-q“«a-dldn ‘there was 
depth, it was deep’ 

quw cave, hiding-place 

gig" = qv- + mod. ga + class. ya 

qéx backwards, back 

qux (qux“ 26) to move on water, travel by 
canoe 

q’a, q*a’a (qua 152) however 

q’u people 

qek" to cut inadvertently 

xac (147) to cut, cut up 

xanx night (cf. zana 129, Swanton’s trans- 
cription) 

xix, ax (96, 147) to hit, fall, occur 

auk, xvk (xik 148) to dry, cure 

-#, -x (96-8) in, at; -a (81) plural 

%a& (xan 129) point, promontory 

gaq“ to be dead; used with plural subject 
only 

gdn anger; the northern Kan (‘anger’ 128) is 
not used in southern speech 

Zan redness, red colour 

-%. = plural suffix -¢ + -y 

guw (148) to wear; the stem is used also as 
.a noun: zuw ‘blanket’ (129) 

Zun often, several, numerous; the numeral 
dazgun ‘four’ seems to contain this element. 
(Cf. dun 152, in Swanton’s transcription) 

-% at, in; cf. -¢ 

x- (36) = subord. mod. ga- 

xa (148) to eat, to feed (with causative class.) 

xa-, xx- (xx 42) Ist pers. singular subj. 

xat- (42) Ist pers. sing. obj. or affective; the 
affective often corresponds to an English 
subject; cf. ké-xat-k“gwantq" ‘I shall feel 
sick’ = German ‘mir wird schlecht wer- 
den’, xatyati ‘I live’ (to me is life) 





xén (110) vicinity, proximity 

xu? (xu? 149) ta chop 

xox (xox” 129) husband 

ga, ge mouth; #a-, gé- ine. (69) reference to 
mouth or speech 

gus (129) foot, feet 

# (121) negative particle, usually preceded by 
tle 

t- (li- and t- 27ff.) class., especially of 

transitive verbs without objects or with 

objects of long round shape 

(27) class., indicates definite objects and 

indefiniteness of time 

le (ta, le 150) to be distant 

lite knife; from dit to slit (150) + instrumental 
suffix -« 

idakat severally, all (151) 

Pidi = Pit (tPit 130) tail + -y 

Pun to hunt deer («-Pun to hunt on sea, 150); 
usually preceded by «-, which has become 
a formal element as, e. g., in «-Péz to dance 

dlak (130) sister 

dlan (149) to be deep 

tl- (dli 27) class., used like t- 

tlax (152) very, greatly; tlaxwda so much 

tle (tte 152) and, then 

tlét (121) not (= the + negative particle t) 

tle# (152) one 

-tlén (87) augmentative suffix 

tlenax (tlénax 152) = tled + na&x (numeral 
suffix used when counting persons) 

tPeq, tPeq (130) finger, tentacle 

s- (si- and s- 27ff.) class; often has causative 
force 

sa- (27) class., is used like s-, but normally 
implies indefiniteness of time 

-sk, -8, sa- (120) demonstrative or inter- 
rogative particle; sax-wé has the same 
functions awé and ayu 

se to be near 

sus (138) to move, fall 

Se at first (cf. ga ‘for a moment’ 151) 

Sit (139) to cover 

ts- (dzi 27) class., similar in usage to class. t- 

tsa (tsa 151) just then, at once 

tsaq (139) to push away (a long object), to 
reel off 


‘ 


ta- 
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tsv (tsu 151) again, also; tsv-ax again after 
that, next 

tsaytk (tsayuk 151) at once 

téuidt (126) morning 

c- (ci- and c- 27) class.; no general meaning 
can be given (29) 

c- 3rd pers. possessive referring to the 
subject; probably cognate with the re- 
flexive c- 

c- (65) reflexive prefix (neutral as to person 
and number); cf. c-kalnik ‘he told his 
story’ = German ‘er sprach sich aus’ 

ca-, ca- inc. (69) reference to head or front 

cat (140) to move, place; in the passive (i. e., 
without subj. or obj. prefixes): be placed, 
remain 

can mind 

cd (126) end 

cti-, cd- inc. (70) reference to front 

c#“a beginning 

dja (140) to inform, advise; &-cb-kd-wa-dja 
‘he told him about surface in front’ = ‘he 
instructed him’ 

djag (140) to kill; used with singular object only 

djet to throw (cf. djal to carry, 141) 

dji- inc. (69) reference to hand; djin (126) hand 

-dji(n) = te + y(n) 

te- (dji 27) class., similar in function to t- 

-tc (82-3) frequentative or iterative verb 
suffix; cf. -é 





-tc (99-101) with, by means of, according to; 
often indicates the actor in passive, and 
sometimes in active, sentences 

tcx (151) just then 

tcv only 

téx just, so (téa still, 151) 

téaék” (151) long ago 

téas (151) only 

téu (151) even, just 

-n with; see in 

n-, na- (36) mod., expresses subordination or 
aurative or inchoative action 

na (141) to die; ndwi dead one, corpse 

-nag away from 

nag (ndq* 126) devilfish 

-nax (99) expresses motion in an indefinite 
direction: through, over, across from; 
kanax through surface, over 

-nax is suffixed to numerals when persons 
are counted 

né (na, né 141) to do, work, prepare; né to 
spin (with class. sz-) is probably a variant 
of né (cf. ka-si-naz weave, 142) 

nex (142) to be safe 

nel (108) home, interior of house 

nt (142) to happen 

nid side (cf. na 108) 

nige = nik + -y 

nik (101) to tell 
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CONTRIBUTIONS TO ALGONQUIAN LINGUISTICS 


By Truman MICHELSON + 


Menomini kiseh ‘“‘sun.”” — Menomini kiseh 
“sun” occurs on p. 366 Bloomfield’s Menomini 
Texts. The word shows that the archetype 
of Cree kisis, Fox ki‘ce‘swa, etc. is *kécehswa, 
not *kéceswa, because though -w is lost after 
consonants in polysyllabic words, a preceed- 
ing s is not; but in Menomini A (irrespective 
of source; it might be *h, *z, or *n) any 
consonant which would be terminal owing to 
the loss of a final vowel, regularly as -h. 
Bloomfield, Language, I: 138, 142, 146, 153, 
i158, was aware that Menomini -hk, -hs 
(irrespective of the source of the h) became 
-h. He may have seen the general rule, but 
did not formulate it, nor did he give examples 
proving it. — Proof of the first proposition 
is Menomini wa’pus “rabbit”? (Bloomfield’s 
Menomini Texts on p. 334) as shown by the 
obviative wa’pusun (Bloomfield, 334). The 
archetypes are *wdpuswa and *wapusdl 
respectively. Knowledge is presupposed that 
- in Proto-Algonquian times *-wa- between 
consonants contracted to *-d-, even if in all 
probability this *-wa- occasionally restored 
analogically in Proto-Algonquian, and quite 
frequently in the historic languages with a 
rather irregular distribution. Examples are 
Cree wipus “rabbit,” pl. waipuswag; Fox 
ma‘kwa “‘bear,” obviative singular ma‘kwani, 
but Miami ma‘kwa, ma‘kéli, archetypes 
*maxkwa, *ma‘kdlt. Since Bloomfield has 
adequately proved the change of -hs and -hk 
to -h I add here only a few novel, and I hope 
interesting, examples of the change of -hk 
to -h: as kés-paké'siyah “when you abandoned 
us” (Bloomfield, 490), archetype *kécipakici- 
yanki (Peoria-Miami -iyaaki, Algonkin and 
Ojibwa -ydiig; Fox and Shawnee -iydge 
really are subjunctive forms); d’htahsé’ yah 
(Bloomfield, 486) ‘‘as many as we (incl.) are’’, 
derived from *-yatkwi (Peoria -yatguwi; 





owing to the fact that Menomini is extremely 
unstable in vowel quantities and qualities, it 
is clear that the inclusive and exclusive first 
persons plural in dependent moods at times 
fell together); -pima‘tesiyah (Bloomfield, 
204) “we incl. live” (translated more freely 
by Bloomfield), derived from *pemétlesi 
yankui; as tatahketsi’hsih “and he lay there 
cooling his belly” (Bloomfield, 342), derived 
from *tdtahketcydéhcitki (knowledge of the 
ordinary shifts already established for Meno- 
mini by Bloomfield, is presupposed): *#a is 
reduplication, *tahki- means ‘‘cool,” deman- 
ded by Cree tahki-, Menomini tahki-, Fox 
ta‘ki, Ojibwa ta‘ki-; *etcydé- “belly” is de- 
manded by Fox -etcé-, Menomini -etsi-, 
Ojibwa -idji-; *-heinki “he lay” is postulated 
by Cree -sihk, Fox -‘cigi, Menomini -Asih, 
Ojibwa -citig; *-hcinki is for *-hcin +*ki; for 
*-hein- cf. Fox cegi‘cinwa “he lies down,” 
Menomini sehkéhsin, Ojibwa cifgicin, arche- 
type cerkihcinwa; Cree isisin “he lies thus,” 
Fox i‘ci‘cinwa, Menomini iséhsin, archetype 
*icihcinwa; for *-ki, cf. Fox d‘nepegi “then he 
died,”’ Menomini as nz’paék (Bloomfield, 210), 
archetype *nepeki. Similarly whta’kutsih “he 
tumbled down” (Bloomfield, 402) is derived 
from *untakotcinki (cf. Ojibwa nindunda- 
godjin “I tumble down” derived from *ne- 
tuntakotcine ). Similarly Menomini as ak6’tsth 
“where it (an) hung” (Bloomfield, 190) is 
derived from *akétcitki. On p. 92 of Bloom- 
field’s Texts is tapa’nih which means “‘if he, 
she cares for you.” This is derived from an 
archetype *tapaOexke, cf. Fox tepane‘ke (with 
a different vocalism: see IJAL vol. VIII, 
p. 44, and vol. X, p. 50), Cree -tisk (-bexke* 
or -*Oexki). It may be added that Menomini 
ahka’h ‘kettle’ (Bloomfield, 300) is for an 
earlier *ahka’hk, Proto-Algonquian *arkehkwa 
(Cree askihk, Ojibwa a‘ki‘k, Fox a‘ku‘kwa). 
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Simple proof that in Menomini *-ht 
becomes -h is ha’neh “‘some” (Bloomfield, 
108), Cree atiht, Fox dneta, Ojibwa dnind, 
Peoria ‘alinda‘, archetype *aOenta; years ago 
Bloomfield proved that *-nt became At in 
Menomini and that in polysyllabic words 
final vowels were lost. Similarly as mé’nih 
(Bloomfield, 574) “then he was given” is for 
earlier *méniht, as is established by the 
Menomini plural s mi’nihtua’ “then they 
were given” (Bloomfield, 72) but more 
transparently by the collective evidence of 
Algonkin, Cree, Fox, and Miami-Peoria which 
demands as archetypes of the conjunctive, 
participial, and subjunctive of the indefinite 
passive, third person animate singular, 
*-entci, *-enta, *-ente respectively (given as 
-entci, etc. because this undoubtedly was the 
living affix, even if *ntci, etc. historically are 
more correct). Another example of the same 
type is s kés-ne’ni’h “now he has been killed” 
(Bloomfield, 400) as shown by s ne’ni’htua’ 
“they were killed” (Bloomfield, 100). [Owing 
to the loss of final vowels in polysyllabic 
words in many cases the conjunctive, parti- 
cipial, and subjunctive would fall together in 
Algonkin, Cree, Menomini, Ojibwa, etc.] The 
termination for the conjunctive-participial 
“he, she — us exci.” is -iyameh (from my 
own notes; given in Bloomfield’s tran- 
scription). This stands for an earlier *-iyameht 
as shown by the Cree correspondent -iyamtht. 
The collective evidence of Algonkin, Cree, 
Fox, Miami-Peoria prove that this ht is 
derived from Proto-Algonquian *nt. The 
Proto-Algonquian form the participial and 
conjunctive respectively is *-tyamenta, and 
*-1yamentci. Shawnee can only be used in- 
directly in establishing these forms. The 
Menomini form of the participial “he, she — 
us incl.” is -nah (see Bloomfield, 348). This 
is derived from an archetype *-Oarikwa as 
shown by the collective evidence of Algonkin, 
Cree, Fox, Micmac, Ojibwa, and Shawnee. 
On p. 390 of Bloomfield’s Texts -akih is “we 
excl. — her” of the participial-conjunctive. 
This comes from *-akent- (with a different 





terminal vowel according to the mood; 
before *-i-*akentc- would occur) as proved 
by Miami-Peoria mila’kindji" ‘‘we excl. gave 
him” (as opposed to milaiigwi”’ “we incl. 
gave him”). The archetype given will not 
account for the Algonkin and Ojibwa cor- 
respondents. It seems clear that analogy has 
been at work in one set or the other or both. 
Accurately recorded Cree correspondents 
(and in a dialect or dialects ig which the 
correspondents have not been replaced) are 
necessary to demonstrate the Protéd=Algon- 
quian archetypes. If we can rely upon 
Horden, the Cree forms presuppose forms 
such as (participial) *-aketa, (conjunctive) 
*-aketci, etc. Then it would be plausible to 
consider the Algonkin and Ojibwa forms 
which point to a nasal before the *k as due 
to the analogy of the form “we incl. — him, 
her” and the Menomini and Miami-Peoria 
ones which demand a nasal before *¢ (*ic) as 
due to the analogy of the form for “he, she — 
us excl.” In this connection it should..be 
mentioned that if Bloomfield is right in 
Menomini the conjunctive-participial for “we 
(incl.) — him, her’ has been replaced by 
“we (excl.) — him, her’: see pp. 348, 382 
(once Bloomfield reverses subject and object 
in the English translation). I have pointed 
out that in this mood exclusive and inclusive 
at times phonetically would fall together; so 
that levelling would be very natural. — An 
example showing the change of *-hca to -h 
is wa’kuh ‘fox’ (Bloomfield, 498) as shown 
by wa’kuhsak ‘foxes’ (Bloomfield, 408), 
Ojibwa waguc, Fox wdgu‘cd‘ (no longer felt 
to be a diminutive), archetypes *wakuhca, 
*wakuhcaki. — The numeral mita'tah “ten” 
is derived from *mitatahn, Proto-Algonquian 
*metatahOwi (proved by Cree mitatahtu, Fox 
meta’swi [with haplology]). Menomini wa’h 
“whence, why” is derived from *wéntci, 
postulated by Ojibwa wdndji-, Fox wé"tci, 
Cree wéhtci. — I do not know how to interpret 
Miami-Peoria ki’Pswa" (Gatschet, kilswa) 
“sun”, but it may be noted an equivalent 
occurs on some early documents. 
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Proto-Algonquian *-nl-. — Bloomfield, 
Language, I, pp. 154, 155 gives two examples 
of Proto-Algonquian *-nl-, and proves the 
correspondence is Fox n, Cree h, hy, Ojibwa 
n, Menomini hn. The following are some new 
examples. Fox cegi‘cinu “‘lie thou down’”’ is 
an apparent irregularity as compared with 
Fox cegi‘cinwa ‘he, she lies down.” The 
explanation is that cegi‘cinu is derived from 
*cenkihcinlu [could be -*lo] the terminal *-lu 
being the regular suffix of the second person 
singular of the imperative mood (*-lu [-lo] 
is proved by the evidence of Fox, Miami- 
Peoria, Shawnee; Cree is confirmatory but 
involves too much discussion to be utilized 
here). It should be noted here that *cenkih- 
cinlu is the archetype of Menomini sehké’hsth : 
this stands for an earlier *sehké’hsihn in 
accordance with my rule that in Menomini 
h + any consonant terminally appears as -h; 
original final vowels in polysyllabic words 
are regularly lost (occasionally they are 
“protected” by the addition of an analogical 
consonant). This clarifies the correspondence 
of Menomini nétih “fetch thou it” (ef. 
Bloomfield’s Texts at 46) to Fox nédtenu, 
Ojibwa nidin. The archetype is *ndtenlu 
(with an apparently irregular *-e- which 
existed in several forms; since *ndtwa “‘he, 
she fetches it’? is demanded by several 
Algonquian languages though also apparently 
irregular in formation, it is highly probable 
that *-e- is an insert to prevent consonantic 
clusters). Note also Menomini ni’hkwata'h 
“lick thou it” (Bloomfield, 46) Fox néckwa- 
tanu, archetype *ndckwatanlu.1 Obviously 
*-anlu is a compound of *-an + *-lu, the 
*-lu being the same as the intransitive 


1 Theoretically Ojibwa should have néckwadan 
as is proved by wabandan, Fox wé patanu, archetype 
wa pantanlu ; but I do not chance to have seen or 
recorded this particular form, though néckwé- 
“lick” is well-authenticated in Ojibwa. Another 
Menomini example is pé'hnahah “insert it” (Bloom- 
field, 414), archetype pén@ahanlu (see my dis- 
cussion of Proto-Algonquian -n@-). Note that 
owing to Menomini phonetic shifts pén@ahanki 
would coincide with this. 


6 





termination spoken of above. We are then 
confronted with the new morphological 
element *-an- which is unique. Now, as is 
well-known to all specialists in Algonquian 
languages *-am- is a common objective 
inanimate pronoun of the third person in 
verbal compounds, especially in dependent 
moods. If we assume *-ml- became *-nl- in 
Proto-Algonquian times then *-anlu is for 
*-amlu. It should be noted that *-am- occurs 
in the right position. Then *-ndtenlu is for 
older *-ndtenlu. 

The apparently irregular Fox obviative 
a‘cegi‘cinittct “then he, she, they (animate) 
lay down”’ is to be explained by the fact that 
the archetype is *-cenikihcinlitci. Cree -siniyi-, 
-sinili- has extended form -sini- (from 
*-hcine-) in the same way that nipi- ‘‘die”’ 
has been extended in place of *nip-. To judge 
from Jones’s Ojibwa Texts (see I. 34. 12, 20, 
21, I. 40. 13, I. 82. 15) -cinini- is based on 
-cini- (*-hcine-) which has been analogically 
extended (per contra note the archaism 
pitt‘kwaicinén at I. 86. 11 which is derived 
from *-heindli which in turn stands for an 
earlier *-hcinwali). It appears from Bloom- 
field’s Menomini Texts (see 170, 362) that 
-hsineni- has replaced *-hsihni- which would 
be the phonetic representative of *-hcinl-. 
Fox a‘t‘ci‘senigi “how it (obviative) is” is 
derived from *-icih6enliki ; similarly ai‘cigen- 
igi “it is of that sort” is from icikenliki. 

-amul-, *-amili-. — The obviative with the 
third person animate singular (plural also 
original?) as subject and third person 
inanimate singular (singular or plural) as 
object *-amili- or amili- (I lack a sufficient 
number of Menomini variants to determine 
which is really correct) is posited by such a 
number of Algonquian languages that one 
of these forms must be assigned Proto- 
Algonquian. Now if the suggestion made that 
*-ml- became *-nl- in Proto-Algonquian is 
correct, it must be slightly modified so as 
explain such forms. This may be done by 
assuming that when */ is followed by *: if 
the combination *ml would ensue the *m and 
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*] are separated by an i-vowel, precisely as 
I have shown that *-e- was inserted in Proto- 
Algonquian times to prevent certain com- 
binations of consonants. 

Menomini sehké’hsih — It may puzzle non- 
specialists why Menomini sehké’hsih (Bloom- 
field, 168) means “lie thou down” but s 
sehké'hsih (Bloomfield, 168) ‘‘he lay down.” 
The s of the latter is the well-known sub- 
ordinating particle ; this needs no elucidation. 
The explanation is that Proto-Algonquian 
*cenkihcinlu “lie thou down” and *cenkih- 
cittki “he, she lay down” would fall together 
phonetically in Menomini. For as Bloomfield 
has shown, *%k becomes hk, and *nl becomes 
hn; final vowels are lost in polysyllabic 
words; I have shown that h+any consonant 
terminally yields -h. Fox cegi‘cinu “‘lie thou 
down” in accordance with the shift proved 
by Bloomfield comes also from *cetkihcinlu. 

Cree -ahk, Fox -agi, Ojibwa -afig, etc. — In 
Proto-Algonquian times the termination in 
the participial, conjunctive, and subjunctive 
moods with the third person singular animate 
and third person singular inanimate was 
*-ank- + a different final vowel according 
to the mood. So far no solution of this 
complex has been satisfactory. I suggest the 
following: *-atk- is for earlier *-amk-. As 
known, *-k- as the subjective pronoun of the 
third person intransitive singular animate 
occurs in some cases in precisely these moods 
(*nepeki, postulated by Fox d‘nepegi, etc.; 
see above). In these moods with the first 
person singular as subject and third person 
inanimate as object *-amén- occured; with 
the second person singular as subject*-aman-; 
etc.: so *-amk would parallel them. Then 
*-amk- became *-ank-. 

On Fox transitive forms with the third 
person(s) inanimate of the potential, potential 
subjunctive, and prohibitive moods. — I have 
suggested that *-aik- “I—it” of the con- 
junctive, participial, and subjunctive was a 
transformation of *-am + *k-. I believe that 
we have a similar state of affairs in the Fox 
potential, potential subjunctive, and pro- 





hibitive moods. It has been recognized that 
-‘k- is characteristic of these moods. That the 
combination -‘k- goes back to *-hk-, not 
*-xk- seems pretty certain in view of such 
Cree future imperatives as pasiguhkan “arise 
thou,” pasiguhkég “arise ye’, pimuhtthkan 
“‘walk thou,” pimuhtéhkég ‘‘walk ye,” nipah- 
kani “sleep thou,” nipahkég “sleep.” The 
prohibitive connotation of the Fox prohibit- 
ive mood then would have its origin in particle 
kata which must introduce prohibitive sen- 
tences. This indeed might have been suspected 
because obviously the three moods under 
discussion resemble each other in modal as 
well as pronominal elements. The Cree words 
then would correspond exactly phonetically 
to Fox pa‘siquwi‘kani, pa‘sigwi‘kigu, pemu<- 
si‘kani, pemu‘si‘kagu, nepa‘kani, nepa‘kagu. 
Observe also such Cree transitive future 
imperatives as miywéyimihkani “like thou 
me,” miywéeyimihkég “like ye me,” miywéyi- 
mihkag “like thou us” would correspond 
exactly to Fox menwénemi‘kani, menwiine- 
mi‘kigu, menwinemi‘kage. Note also the Cree 
future imperative terminations -dhkan “thou 
—him, her,” correspond to the rare Fox 
potential forms such as -d‘kant; also Peoria 
wapami'‘katige’s “ye must look at us,” 
wapamai"wikitcé" “let them (an.) look at 
them an.” [Note Fox -i‘kdge, awa‘kitce.] If 
now the original combination *-mhk- became 
*-ik- such Fox forms as -ag@‘a, -agdge‘e, 
agani, etc. [see 30 of the Algonquian Sketch, 
Bull. 40, BAE., Pt. I] “I—it, them inan.,” 
we (excl.) —it, them inan.,” “thou—it, them, 
inan.” are intelligible as representing *-avig- 
for earlier *-amhk-. In the same way I would 
explain -a‘sa “he, she — it, them inan. as 
standing for *-asa earlier *-amsa. If an 
intermediate *-ans be granted we have a 
complete parallel in Fox i‘cige‘sa”’ it might be 
so” as shown by the independent s‘cigenwi. 

The insert of *-e-. — Years ago I tried to 
prove that in Fox (which may be extended to 
Proto-Algonquian) e was inserted to prevent 
certain consonantic clusters. More recently 
Bloomfield has tried to avoid this assumption 
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by assuming certain affixes began with 
initial e instead of the following consonant. 
Now I am perfectly ready to grant that no 
doubt the living affixes began with e, though 
in that case we must assume a series of 
contractions for which there is no proof. It 
is also true that in the vast majority of cases 
hitherto it has been impossible to prove 
whether Bloomfield’s hypothesis or mine is 
correct. I think it can now be proved that *e 
was inserted in Proto-Algonquian to prevent 
certain consonantic clusters. We therefore 
assume that this *e was inserted in some cases 
where rigorous proof is still wanting, in order 
not to assume the series of contractions for 
which there is no proof. 

We start with Fox nepwa “he is dead,” 
Menomini nipu’ah, Shawnee nepwa, Proto- 
Algonquian *nepwa. The termination *-ki 
. for the third person animate singular, in- 
transitive, in a few cases of some dependent 
moods is well-known. The affix can be proved 
to *-ki, not *-eki, by the following: Proto- 
Algonquian *-hcinki “he lay” is postulated 
by Ojibwa -cifig, Cree -sihk, Fox -cigt, 
Menomini -hsih. Now -hcitki is simply 
*-hoin + *-ki, compare Proto-Algonquian 
*cenkihcinwa “he, she lies down”, demanded 
by Ojibwa cifigicin, Fox cegi‘cinwa, Meno- 
mini sekkéhsin, Shawnee cekcinwa; cf. also 
Proto-Algonquian *icihcinwa “he, she lies 
thus,” postulated by Cree isisin, Fox 
ici‘cinwa, Menomini iséhsin.1 Since the stem 
*nep- extracted from *nepwa, will be denied 
by none, and since *-ki, not *-eki, is established 
by the above, it is clear that *nepeki (postul- 
ated by at least Fox d‘nepegi “then he, she 
died”, Menomini as ni'pak “‘he is dead’’) is 
for *nep- + *-ki, *-e- being inserted to 
prevent the cluster *-pk- which was foreign 
to Proto-Algonquian sound-habits (and in- 
cidentally those of most historic Algonquian 
languages). In Cree nipi- has been extended, 
e. g., nipiw “he is dead.” Thanks largely to 
Bloomfield we know now that the very great 

1 Positive proof of -hcin- is also 8 sd'sehki'hsthkua' 
“they lay down” (BI., 350). 





uniformity of Cree is not due to the fact that 
Cree is a remarkably archaic language as 
early writers fondly imagined, but is due to 
the fact that analogical levelling has taken 
place extensively in Cree. Confirmatory 
evidence of the stem *nep- is Fox nepégi 
“they are dead’, “Menomini kés-nipdkin 
(Bloomfield, 184) “they were dead”. These 
demand an archetype *nepoki which stands 
for an earlier *nep + *waki (knowledge that 
in Proto-Algonquian times between conson- 
ants *-wa contracted to *-6-, even if often 
analogically levelled, perhaps in Proto- 
Algonquian times, and certainly frequently 
in the historic languages, is presupposed ; also 
that *-waki was the termination of the third 
person animate plural, intransitive, of the 
independent mood). Observe also the archaic 
Menomini ké’s-nipén ‘‘he (obviative) died” 
(Bloomfield, 24) derived from ‘*kécinepdl 
(obviative of the third person animate sing. 
indep. mode), which in turn stands for an 
earlier *-nepwalt. 

Now the obviative *-l:-, not *-el:-, is firmly 
established by Fox d‘cegi‘cini“tci “he, she lay 
down,” which is derived from *cenkihcinlitci, 
cf. cegi‘cinwa”he, she lies down” (independent 
mood), derived from *cetikihcinwa. Since 
*nep- and *-li- are established, it follows that 
such a form as Fox d‘nepeni*tci “he, she died” 
is derived from *nepelitct where *e is inserted 
to prevent the combination *pl which is 
foreign to Algonquian speech-habits. The 
reason we have such forms as Fox ni‘nepe 
“T shall die” is that Proto-Algonquian did 
not tolerate terminal consonants; where these 
would occur *e was added to prevent contact 
with an initial consonant of the following 
word. In this connection it may be said that 
the explanation of the final e of Fox ni‘cegi- 
‘cine “I shall lie down” is the same (cf. Fox 
cegi‘cinwa). It is quite impossible to tell 
whether such forms as ki‘nepepwa “ye shall 
die” are phonetic or whether the e insert has 
been extended from such cases as had it 
phonetically. The reason we have Fox 
nénwa “he, she suckles” but Cree néniw, 
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Menomini nénew, Ojibwa nodni is because 
these latter have extended *néne- from such 
positions as would require it, at the expense 
of *nén-. Fox also has partly extended noéne-. 
Since the group *-nl- was not foreign to the 
speech-habits of Proto-Algonquian it is clear 
that the obviative singular of the conjunctive 
of *nén- should be *nénlitci. This should 
yield Fox *-ndni*tci in accordance with 
proved phonetic shifts. But this does not 
occur: it has been replaced by -ndmeni“tev: 
see BAE-R 40.46.16 and 40.204.11. 

It may be noted that in Cree and Ojibwa 
*-eki - “be of a size” (with animate subject) 
has either been entirely or mostly replaced 
by representatives of *-eki6e-. Apparently 
this has been partly the case in Fox. So it is 
very difficult, if not impossible, to use this 
stem to determine the exact following 
consonants that would compel the insert of 
*-e-. — See BAE-R 40, p. 618 for some other 
examples where it can be shown that *e was 
inserted in Proto-Algonquian times. Note 
also that in Fox it can be shown that forms 
with the inserted e have occasionally been 
extended. 

Proto-Algonquian *-n@-. — Bloomfield, 
Language, vol. 1, p. 154, gives one example 
establishing Algonquian *-n@ and queries the 
Fox correspondent. I here give two additional 
examples and show that the Fox correspond- 
ent is -n-: *pénO- “‘insert’’ is required by 
Fox pinahwin* “put me in’, Jones’s Fox 
Texts, 96.13, d‘pina‘agi ‘“‘then he inserted 
it”, Menomini s pé’hnahah “he inserted it’ 
(Bloomfield’s Menomini Texts, 202) (*pén0- 
ahw- with animate object, *pénfah- with 
inanimate object ; *pénbahanki), Ojibwa (Ba- 
raga) ninpinawa “I put or thrust somebody 
in some vessel,” ninpinaan “I put or thurst 
it in”; *kun6- is required by Menomini, 
8 ko’hnikut “he was swallowed” (Bloomfield 
184), Ojibwa ki‘kuni‘k “he has swallowed 
thee” (Jones’s Ojibwa Texts, Pt. I, 210.6; see 
also 8 on the same page), Cree kuhtéw ‘‘heshe 
swallows him, her.” On the basis of Lacombe’s 
pittihwew, -ham, Watkins’s petwwao, petihum 





I restore Cree pihtahwéw, pihtaham. Observe 
Cree cognates are needed to keep *nO and *nl 
apart. Menomini as a-pis-kd‘hsit “that he 
come and swallow me’’ (Bloomfield, 184) is 
derived from *kunc- in accordance with 
Bloomfield’s rules; *kunc- comes from *kun6- 
in accordance with principles first established 
by myself and subsequently elaborated (im- 
proved upon) by Bloomfield; any specialist 
will see Menomini 7 in the final syllable is 
derived from *2, not «. In Fox, I regret to say, 
with animate object analogy has done away 
with an example where we would have a 
correspondent to *n6. I find in Jones’s Fox 
Texts d‘kutag' “he swallowed it’’ occurs at 
100.7, and dtaswimegu kutamuwatcin “as 
often as they swallowed it” at 100.5. As 
shown by Ojibwa nin gondan “TI swallow it” 
(Baraga) and Menomini -kdhtamuk ‘‘they 
swallowed it” (Bloomfield, 28) Fox kut- comes 
from *kunt-. Now since in Proto-Algonquian 
*-§- as an instrumental particle with animate 
object, requires *-t- with inanimate object as 
I have shown, so *-n6- with animate object 
should require *-nt- with inanimate object. 
(In Cree owing to recognized phonetic shifts, 
both would merge into -At-.) However, as ali 
specialists know, in Proto-Algonquian times 
*-m-with animate object was infinitely more 
common with *-nt- inanimate object. Owing 
to proved phonetic shifts -nt- and *-t- merged 
in Fox, becoming -t-. On the basis of wépa- 
miiwa “‘he, she looks at him, her them (an.)’’, 
wapatamwa “he look at it, thém’ (inan.) 
kum- was made to match kut-, thus replacing 
*kun- expected on a purely phonetic basis. 
So in my unpublished Fox texts I find 
a‘kumettcit “he was swallowed,” and ni‘ku- 
megwa “‘he is to swallow me,” kuminu ‘‘swal- 
low me.”’ However, kum- has frequently been 
abstracted as a stem and then combined with 
other stems. Algonkin (Lemoine) goj “‘swal- 
low thou him) is an analogical form for *gonj, 
exactly as noj “suckle thou him” is for nonj 
(pointed outh with fine discernment by 
Bloomfield). Such forms as Algonkin and 
Ojibwa (from Lemoine and Baraga) gondjige 
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“swallow” are analogical formations based 
upon gond- which requires an inanimate 
object. For a parallel, see this Journal, VIII, 
p. 42. Cree kuhtci- “‘swallow”’ is also analogial, 
and is a parallel to Cree nihtci- “down.” To 
judge from Watkins in Cree there are sharp 
dialectic differentiations, and the restorations 
kuhyeéw, kuhtam, but also kuyéw, kutam seem 
justifiable. Montagnais, if we follow Lemoine, 
follows the last set. Clearly analogy has been 
at work. 

A phonetic difficulty. — I do not think it 
will be denied that Cree sdsku- “slip,” Fox 
cé‘ckwi- Ojibwa cockwi-, Menomini sihki- 
(s si'hkihsih “he slipped’, Bloomfield, 176) 
are related. I will point out, however, that no 
Proto-Algonquian archetype can be given as 
yet that will satisfy the requirements of Cree 
sk = Fox ‘ck = Ojibwa ck = Menomini hk. 
The archetype *céckwi- will account for the 
first three. The archetype *cdzkwi- will 
account for the first and last. If Cree sdsku- 
is an early Ojibwa loan-word (and some 
Ojibwa loan-words in Cree can not be denied) 
then an archetype *céckw- is justified. 

-xk- “‘he, she—thee’’. -— All specialist are 
aware that in Proto-Algonquian in the 
conjunctive, subjunctive and participal moods 
there existed the suffixed pronominal element 
*-xk- which implies the third person animate 
singular as subject and second person 
singular as object, and that a differing ter- 
minal vowel distinguished these moods. The 
origin of the combination *-xk- has remained 
obscure. I wish to offer what I think is a 
plausible solution, but I expressly state that 
actual proof is wanting: Bloomfield, Lang- 
uage, vol. I, pp. 151, 152, maintains that in 
Proto-Algonquian times the combination *6k 
became *xk, admitting that in the absence of 
Cree data *xk, as distinct from *hk, was not 
proved. He of course relies on the analogy of 
the change of *0p to *xp (proved by himself). 
Herein lies the weakness of our hypothesis 
regarding the pronominal elements *-zk-. 
Otherwise our solution is satisfactory: every 
Algonquian specialist is fully aware that *-6- 
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as the objective pronoun of the second person 
singular was common in dependent moods in 
Proto-Algonquian (Fox -n-, Cree -t- demand 
an archetype *-6-). Also it is known that 
*-k- as the intransitive subjective pronoun 
for the third person singular animate existed 
occasionally (usually inanimate?) in the con- 
junctive, participial, and subjunctive moods, 
e. g., *nepeki “he is dead’’, *naépeka “he wh” 
is dead,” *pankihcinki “he; she alights,o 
*pankihcitka “he, she who alights’” (Fox 
a‘nepegi, nipega, a‘pagr‘cigi, pagi‘ciga, etc.). 
Then we may suppose *-xk- to have come from 
an earlier *-6k-. The pronominal elements 
occur in the right order, which is confirmatory. 

The Cree obviative singular of nouns and 
an unrecognized phonetic shift. — In Proto- 
Algonquian it is clear that the obviative 
singular and obviative plural of animate 
nouns were distinct; off hand I can vouch 
that Algonkin, Fox, Kickapoo, Miami, Peoria, 
Passamaquoddy, Penobscot, Shawnee, and at 
least some Ojibwa dialects make such a 
distinction. On the other hand in Menomini, 
Sauk, and at least some Ojibwa dialects the 
obviative singular has analogically wiped out 
the original obviative plural. So for a long 
time I have supposed that in Cree (where a 
single form does duty for two) the plural 
obviative had replaced the singular (as also 
in Cheyenne). However the Cree imperatives 
nipa “sleep thou”, pimuhté “walk thou 
along” surely must be derived from *nepdlu, 
*nemuhbdlu (Fox nepainu, pemu‘sdnu, etc.). 
We then formulate the following shift: in 
Cree original */ + a final vowel are lost (the 
loss of terminal vowels inCree is well-known).? 


1 Since in these cases an inanimate copula 
(auxiliary) invariably preceeds the -k-, presumably 
originally was not per se definitely inanimate. 

? Bisyllabic words do not follow the rule, e. g., 
niya, Fox nina, ete., archetype néla: buth the 
tetention of the final original vowel in such cases 
(recognized previously) is responsible. Such forms 
as Montagnais (Lemoine) mil “‘give thou him” are 
analogical. In this particular case the archetype is 
méct (Fox mi‘ci). Montagnais follows the same 
general law as Cree. 
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Therefore original *-al: and *-a’t would both 
merge into -a, thus producing the impression 
of analogical levelling. (This last must be 
assumed in Cheyenne.) 

Cree ukochin, ukéchin. — WHorden, A 
Grammar of the Cree Language, p. 2, says, 
“Ukochin without the aspirate, means sim- 
ply, he hangs; but with it, Ukéchin, he hangs 
in a liquid, floats.” Vowel-qualities and 
qualtities also distinguish the words. In 
Bloomfield’s transcription they are akdtsin 
and akuhtisin respectively as shown by Ojibwa 
agédjin, agwindjin, the archetypes of which 
are *akdtcinwa, *akwintcinwa. Bloomfield has 
previously shown that original *wi between 
consonants becomes u in Cree. 

Fox tepa-, Menomini tapd- once more. — 

In IJAL vol. VIII, p. 44 I have pointed 
out that the vocalism of either Fox tepda- ‘“‘be 
fond of,’ or Menomini tapé- “‘love’’ must be 
analogical, and suggested that that vocalism 
of the participial was responsible, for *tdpa- 
in that mood could presuppose a primary 
*tepa- or *tapa- equally well. At the time I 
did not have material enough at hand to 
determine which was the actual archetype. 
Among the unpublished MSS. of the late 
Dr. Gatschet I find Peoria ninda'pala “I 
love him,” tapalatchiki, participial with the 
third person pl. animate as subject and the 
third person animate, singular or plural as 
the object. These presuppose as archetypes 
*netapabawa and *taipabatciki. Strictly speak- 
ing, it is yet impossible to determine whether 
*-§- or *-l- is the instrumental, but general 
considerations of Algonquian linguistics favor, 
but no more, *6. I gave *tipanata “the one 
whom thou lovest”’ as an archetype. This was 
because of the Fox and Menomini forms 
at my disposal, for in these » can represent 
*n, *0, or *1. However, my unpublished Fox 
texts show that the n of Fox tépdnata is 
“unstable” ; e. g., tapa‘cita “he, she who loves 
me”, and so demand *-@ or *-/-, the archetype 
being *tapacita. 

Two unusual Fox verbal compounds. — 
While going over my unpublished Fox texts 





I recently stumbled upon a couple of verbal 
compounds sufficiently unusual as to merit 
publication. These are: (a) wi‘nenu‘swapa- 
megogi “‘they will be seen as cattle;” it will 
be noticed that nenu‘sw- ‘cattle’ (originally, . 
and still ceremonially with the meaning 
“buffalo”) and the secondary stem -dpa- 
“see” are combined, so that “they will be 
cattle-seen” would be the literal translation; 
the rest of the compound is regular in struc- 
ture and calls for no comments; (b) ugwi‘sd- 
gomaéwa means “a is related to b, and b is 
his son,” and not “‘a-is related to b as his son,” 
as might be anticipated; here the nominal 
stem -gwi‘s- “son” [really stem + diminutive 
suffix] is combined with the secondary verbal 
stem -dgd- ‘“‘be related to;” wu is the ordinary 
pronoun of possession in verbal compounds; 
the rest of the compound is the same as com- 
monly in transitive verbs with the third 
person animate singular as subject and third 
person animate, singular or plural, as ob- 
ject(s); so that “a has a relative b who is a’s 
son” is a pretty close rendition. 

Fox a‘kani “bone,” u‘kuni “‘liver.”? — On 
pp. 43, 44 of vol. VIII, International Journai 
of American Linguistics, when pointing out 
that Proto-Algonquian initial *u at times 
appears as a in Fox, I suggested that vocalic 
assimilation and the character of the follow- 
ing consonant(s) determined the shift. The 
contrast between a‘kani ‘‘bone,” derived 
from *wakani (Cree uskan), and u‘kuni 
“iver,” derived from *wxkuni (Cree uskun) 
tends to show that the vowel following *xk 
is the determinant in this situation. There 
are no other known examples to confirm or 
refute this. 

A limitation of Fox verbal pronominal 
forms. — I have pointed out the enormous 
number of Fox verbal pronominal forms on 
various occasions. However, the following 
limitation has never been noted: in no Fox 
transitive verb do we find the combination 
of the third person obviative, singular or 
plural, as subject or subjects, with the second 
person singular or plural, and the first person 
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plural, exclusive or inclusive, as object or 
objects. This applies to all moods. 

Ojibwa Pinyigoosdn, etc. — In Schoolcraft, 
Inf. Indian tribes, vol. V, we find on p. 424 
Pinyigoosan, on p. 433 pinijigooséu, on p. 439 
Pinyigoosan. These are all misprints for 
pinjigoosin which is the Ojibwa for “sacred 
bundle, sacred pack, medicine pack,” cf. 
pindjigossan “‘medicine-bag” given by Baraga 
on p. 168 of Part I of his dictionary. Both 
Ottawa and Prairie Potawatomi have exact 
phonetic equivalents of this. 

Fox Mecikenipikwa and related problems. 
Fox Mecikenaipikwa! (written phonemically in 
simplified transcription) in Fox mythology isa 
supernatural quadruped monster with horns; 
it is known that there are analogues in some 
adjacent Siouan tribes. However, it is obvious 
that such a meaning is late, and that the 
concept is due to acculturation. For even a 
‘slight knowledge of Algonquian linguistics 
and mythology shows that “Great Serpent” 
is the original meaning (Algonkin Micikine- 
bik [Cuoq], Cree Misikinipik, Ojibwa Micigi- 
nibig; Menomini Mc” siki’nipik “Hairy Serp- 
ent’? has a secondary meaning as I shall 
undertake to show in JAFL). Such a transfer 


in meaning? would have hardly been possible ° 


1T do not know if a correspondent exists in 
Kickapoo, Prairie Potawatomi, or Shawnee. From 
Cutting Marsh’s language (see footnoote 2) we can 
not be sure whether Fox or Sauk or both are 
implied. However, from Skinner’s language (,,mon- 
strous snakes” [PMM-B, vol. V, p. 34; see also 
footnote 2]), it is in the highest degree probable 
that there is an equivalent in Sauk. 

2 From Skinner’s statement in his “Observations 
on the Ethnology of the Sauk Indians (see PMM-B, 
vol. V, p. 75) one might easily think the paragraph 
“In the beginning,” etc. had its source in Galland’s 
writings. I therefore note that the source is 
Cutting Marsh’s letter dated Mar. 25th, 1835 (see 
Wisc. Hist. Coll., vol. XV, p. 130). The translations 
of Mah-she-ken-a-peck (so read) and Nah-me-pa-she 
by “great horned serpent” and “underneath 
panther” respectively, are lacking in Marsh’s letter, 
and are due to either Skinner or Skinner’s inter- 
preter. (Similarly regarding the “phonetic resto- 
rations” of these words, which restoratiors, inci- 
dentally, are none too good.) So we can not prove 
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had a correspondent to Proto-Algonquian 
*kenipikwa “snake” (in simplified tran- 
scription; postulated by at least Algonkin, 
Cree, Menomini, Miami-Peoria [kindpi'kwa, 
Gatschet], Ojibwa, Ottawa; Montagnais dem- 
ands the same archetype but preceeded by 
an initial vowel; I have pointed out similar 
doublets more than once) survived in Fox, 


that the change in meaning of Fox Mecikendpikwa 
has taken place within the last hundred years. If the 
translations are by Skinner himself, they might be 
(unconsciously) due to his field-work among other 
Algonquian tribes. If they are by his interpreter 
we have an important distinction from Fox usage. 
According to Skinner (PMM-B, vol. VI, p. 48) the 
Prairie Potawatomi seem to lack the concept of the 
horned serpent. The same author says that the 
Iowa do not seem to have the concept of the under- 
neath serpents. 

8’ In Fox the word has survived in kendpikwa- 
makwa “eel,” literally, ‘‘snake-fish.”” [Represen- 
tatives of dikwa, -mdk “fish”? are common in 
Algonquian languages.] The equivalent in Miami- 
Peoria, according to the scheduies of the late 
Dr. Gatschet, means the same thing. The Kickapoo 
word Kendépigwimagwa AES-P, vol. IX, p. 84, line 
4, should be altered to Kendpigwamdgwa in Jones’s 
transcription. I do not know who is responsible for 
the translation “‘Garfish,” but this is an error: it 
means “eel.’’ I can not restore phonetically the 
Mexican Kickapoo word for “garfish” (which I 
recently obtained by correspondence) but it is an 
entirely different word. I do not chance to recall 
the Sauk word for “‘eel.’’ However in this connection 
it should be stated that Skinner (PMM-B, vol. V, 
p. 25) gives Si'kimdk” as the Sauk for “‘Gar.’’ This 
is obviously the same as de ga me ga in my list of 
fish known to the Fox Indians which is written in 
the current syllabic script but the word happens to 
be.untranslated (I have substituted italic type for 
script above). Since 4 does not occur in Sauk, Fox, 
and Kickapoo after an initial consonant we must 
restore either cekwamdkwa (in simplified tran- 
scription) or ctkwamdkwa (assuming then an error 
in the Fox syllabic script). Ojibwa Jigwameg 
“Stockfish” is given by Baraga. This is clearly the 
correspondent; but Baraga is not sufficiently 
accurate in denoting long and short vowels to 
decide the point; for the benefit of those who are 
not specialists I may add that though Baraga often 
does not designate a long vowel as such, he rarely 
designates a vowel which in reality is short, as long. 
It may be noted that Gatschet gives Shawnee 
manetuwa'mekua “‘eel’’ (literally, ‘“‘snake-fish”’”). — 
A compound similar to Fox kendpikwamdkwa is 
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but actually it has been replaced by manetowa 


to be seen in Cree kinépikukinuséw “‘eel,” literally, 
“snake-fish,” or “‘snake-pike,” cf. Cree kinépik 
“snake” and kinuséw “‘pike, fish”’ (the Cree resto- 
rations are in part dependent upon the material 
contained in Bloomfield’s texts; knowledge that 
wi between consonants yields u is presupposed as 
are some other elementary facts of Cree phonology) ; 
the short u of kinuséw is due to association with 
kinusiw “‘he, she is long’’; similarly as regards the 
Montagnais correspondent. Cree kinuséw has 
equivalents in Montagnais (Lemoine) ¢tsinisheu, 
Missanga (Chamberlain) kind'ncé, Ojibwa kinoja 
(Jones), Algonkin (Lemoine) kinénje, Algonkin 
(early unknown writer) kinoje; Abnaki (Rasles) 
k6nOsé, Abnaki (Laurent) kwenoza, Pequot quun- 
noose “‘pickerel;” Natick (plural) gunésuog, Dela- 
ware (Brinton kinhochkus, Prairie Potawatomi 
(Skinner, PMM-B, vol. VI, p. 23) kinosha “‘pickerel’”’, 
Fox kenécéwa ‘pike’ (so Edward Davenport; 
“bass” another interpreter). Very accurately re- 
corded Algonkin, Missisanga, and Miami-Peoria 
forms are needed to determine the archetype with 
certainty. If kinénje is merely rhetorical, the én 
representing a nasalized long vowel*, in all proba- 
bility the Proto-Algoquian archetype is kendcdwa. 
The same difficulty in phonology is to be seen in 
Ojibwa Mashkinoje “A kind of pike”, given by 
Baraga and Algonkin MAcKINONJE given by Cuoqg 
(who, incidentally, gives a false etymology). — It 
may be mentioned that Skinner (PMM-B, vol. V, 
p- 26) gives Sauk Okdwtk as the plural of “pike.” 
This corresponds to my Fox o ka wa (pl. o ka wa ki) 
which is untranslated in real English, the vernacular 
“whole eye” being given. Clearly this is the same 
as Ojibwa ogé “‘pickerel,” given by Baraga, Algonkin 
(Cuoq) oka “‘poisson doré. Les Anglais du Canada 
le nomment pickerel.’’ Hoffmann, BAE-R 14, Pt. I, 
p. 324 gives Menomini okd’wa “pike,” Lacombe 
gives Cree okdw “‘perche, poisson qu’on appelle 
ici: doré; Watkins gives Cree ookow “perch.” 
Now in Proto-Algonquian no words began with 
initial short 0; they can and do begin with u 
and 6. Since none of our authorities [Missanga 6kd’' 
“pickerel” is given by Chamberlain; but as it can 
be shown that often original short vowels are 
recorded by him as long, it is indecisive. Addition 
end of March, 1935] give the initial vowel as long, 
the restoration, or rather, archetype, ukdwa is 
pretty certain. — The compound kinépikukinuséw 
is presumably modern, for Montagnais has a 
correspondent (with initial u- however) to the 
Algonkin and Ojibwa words cited by Lemoine and 
Baraga respectively. The archetype is pemesiwa 
“the greasy one.” 

* As in Miami-Peoria according to my notes of 
eighteen years ago. 





“manitou” (similarly Kickapoo, Sauk, Shaw- 
nee, Prairie Potawatomi!) which is old 
Algonquian in this sense as attested by 
Algonkin, Cree, Delaware, Fox, Kickapoo, 
Mahican, Miami-Peoria [/mand'towa, Gat- 
schet], Montagnais, Natick, Ojibwa, Ottawa, 
Prairie Potawatomi, Sauk, Shawnee; Micmac 
mundoo “devil” is clearly modern in se- 
mantics; Menomini mandtow “game-animal” 
is surely late with this meaning; the term 
awéiituk has replaced mandtéw in its primal 
meaning). Now in at least some Siouan 
tribes we have a similar situation. Thus 
in Winnebago (similarly Iowa, Missouri 
and Oto) wak‘a" means “sacred” as well as 
“snake.” But the evidence of Dakota, 
Kansas, Omaha, Osage, Ponka, and Quapaw 
shows very clearly that wak‘a" with the 
meaning “‘snake” is unoriginal.? In view of 
the geographic situation I do not think it can 
be denied that an interaction betweenWin- 
nebago, Iowa, and Oto on one side and Fox, 
Kickapoo, Prairie Potawatomi, Sauk and 
Shawnee on the other, has taken place. At 
present I have no definite proof as to which 
set were the givers and which set the re- 
ceivers.® 


1 Hewitt previously had seen that in Sauk and 
Shawnee that the words for “‘snake”’ and ‘“‘spirit”’ 
coincided: see AA, Old Series, 11, April, 1889, 
pp. 179, 180. He also showed the same thing held 
for Oneida and Tuscarora. 

2 J. O. Dorsey very obviously saw this: see his 
“Study of the Siouan Cults,’ BAE-R 11, pp. 366, 
367. Hewitt previously had seen that in Oto wak‘a" 
had the double meaning. 

3 It now appears that in most Iroquoian lan- 
guages otkon (and variants) means ‘malevolent 
mystic power,” ‘malevolent being,” and is applied 
to snakes and other noxious beings.as an epithet, 
and is not a synonym of them. Additional references 
to Hewitt on otkon (and variants) are AA, N. S8., 4, 
p- 37, BAE-R 21, pp. 197, 242; BAE-R 43, pp. 608, 
609, 808; BAE-B 30, Pt. II, article otkon. Brinton, 
The Myths of the New World, 3d ed., 1896, refers 
to the older work of Hewitt and Dorsey, but did 
not he fully apprehend the problem involved. In- 
cidentally it should be stated that he mistakenly 
questioned some of Hewitt’s etymologies. — 
Mooney, BAER 19, p. 294 gives the generic word 
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for snake (inddi') and says they are all regarded 
as ‘“‘supernaturals” (anida'wehi). The resemblence 
of the Cherokee words is entirely accidental, cf. 
ada'wehi ‘‘a magician or supernatural being”’, cited 
p- 507. Note also the following Cherokee words in 
Olbrecht’s more accurate transcription in BAE-B 
99: una-3” “snake” (pp. 23, 240), aDa“weii’ 
“powerful wizard” (p. 29), ‘‘niDa''“we? “thou and 
I (are) wizards” (pp. 167, 168), “Da-‘“weiv' “thou 
(art a) wizard” (p. 168), a‘niDa-““we? “they (are) 
wizards” (p. 170). It is difficult not to connect the 
Tuscarora and Oneida facts with the Algonquian 
and Siouan ones, even if positive intermediate links 
have as yet not been shown. If the diffusion of the 
concept between the Iroquoian and Algonquian 





tribes named took place when these latter were in 
the lower Michigan peninsula, it would seem as if 
the Algonquians had transmitted it to the Siouans. 
Dissemination of the concept to the Algonquians 
after the Illinois tribes had been pushed south is 
also conceivable. But the diffusion of the concept 
between the Iroquoian tribes and the Algonquian 
ones remains problematical, for (as Brinton has 
shown) the same concept occurs outside of America, 
and hence in view of the paucity of testimony we 
may have a case of parallelism. In this connection 
it may be stated that among the Haida the same 
word denotes ,,killer whale,” but also “‘spirit’’ (so 
Swanton in a personal communication; see AMNH 
Memoirs Jesup Expedition, vol. V, p. 13: sga'na.) 
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THE LINGUISTIC POSITION OF THE ASHLUSLAY INDIANS! 


By Jutes HENRY 


At the present time the Ashluslay Indians? 
live on the north bank of the Pilcomayo 
River* about in the region of 61° to 59° E. 
Longitude in the Chaco Boreal. The Ashluslay 
are closely related linguistically to the 
Matako and the Choroti‘ and with them 
form the Matako-Mataguayo linguistic group.® 
The relationships — lexical] and structural — 
among these languages are quite transparent. 
In 1839 d’Orbigny expressed the belief that 
these languages belonged to the Guaycuru 
linguistic sto_k.* In 18937 and 1913® Lafone- 
Quevedo, the brilliant Argentinian linguist, 
asserted that Matako was a Guaycuru 
language. In 1913 R. J. Hunt, argued that 
Matako belonged to the Guaycuru linguistic 
stock® and even produced a list of 19 words 
to prove it?®. In the same year W. Barbrooke 
Grubb wrote that the believed Suhin (Ash- 
luslay) to be a Guaycuru language.!' The 

1 The Pilaga linguistic material used in this pa- 
per was obtained during the year (1936— 1937) while 
the writer and Mrs. Henry were engaged in ethno- 
graphic and linguistic research among the Pilaga 
Indians of the Gran Chaco. The work was carried 
out under the auspices of the Columbia University 
Social Science Research Council. 

* Also known as the Suhin, Choropi and Tapiete. 
See Hunt 2; Lehman-Nitsche, p. 120; Norden- 
skiold 1, p. 28. They have also been called Chunupi 
or Chulupi, but this is misleading as it confuses 
them with the linguistically unrelated Chunupi (or 
Chulupi) discussed by Lafone-Quevedo 3 and 4. 
See Nordenskiold 2, p. 1, 2. 

* It was not until 1913 that they were finally 
driven across the Pilcomayo River by the Argentine 
soldiers. See Hunt 1, p. 258. 

“Lehman-Nitsche, p. 121 and 122; Norden- 
skiold 1, p. 28. 

5 Imbelloni, p. 183. 

*“L’homme American”, Vol. 2, p. 114. 

7 Lafone-Quevedo 4, p. 518. 

® Lafone-Quevedo 2, p. 8. 

* Hunt 3, p. 37. 

1° Ten of the nineteen correspondences he found 
seem very doubtful. See op. cit., p. 37. 





relationsbip between the Matako-Mataguayo 
group and the Guaycuru was denied by 
Brinton in 1898! and by Koch-Griinberg in 
1903,13 and by 1915 Lafone- Quevedo had come 
to ascribe the similarities between the two 
stocks to mutual influence due to long con- 
tiguous residence.44 Lehmann-Nitsche and 
Imbelloni'* who have most recently discussed 
the matter consider the two sto:ks distinct. 

If there is any excuse for again discussing 
a subject about which so much ink has 
already been spilled it is this: that while I 
was among the Pilaga one of the missionaries 
was kind enough to present me with a MS 
grammar of Ashluslay by R. J. Hunt, which 
is the only copy in existence. It was written 
in 1924, eleven years after Hunt’s first 
grammar,!’ and itis the best available on the 
languages of the Matako-Mataguyao group. 
A comparison of this grammar with that of 
Pilaga, a Guaycuru language, shows that 
although lexically Pilaga and Ashluslay are 
quite different the grammatical structures of 
the two languages are so similar that an 
ancient historical relationship should be 
postulated .18 

Although it is true that there is a consider- 
able difference between the phonetic struc- 

11 “An Unknown People in an Unknown Land,” 

. 318. 
Pa “The Linguistic Cartography of the Chaco 
Region,” p. 183. 

13 “Die Guaycuru-Gruppe”, p. 29. 

14 Lafone- Quevedo, 1, p. xix. 

18 op. cit. p. 122. “‘... es handelt sich um eine 
bestimmte Sprachgruppe, die Beziehungen zum 
Choroti-Matako aufweist...” 

16 op. cit. p. 183. 

17 Hunt, 3. Published in 1913. 

18 The structures of Pilaga and Ashluslay show 
so many similarities that_my first impulse was to 
include Ashluslay in the Guaycuru stock. Dis- 
cussion with Professor Boas, however, has led me 
to state the problem as above. 
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ture of Pilaga and Ashluslay there appear to 
be certain important similarities also. Va- 
riations in vocalic length are of fundamental 
importance in Pilaga. They may be important 
in Suhin also. On the first page of his MS 
Hunt points out that there are both long 
and short vowels in Ashluslay, and gives the 
following scheme for their notation: “... the 
long vowels thus: — 4d, é ... the short vowels 
thus: — d, é...”” He ignores length pheno- 
mena thereafter, however, until on page 63 
he points out that nindme, ‘he does not 
reach there,” is distinguished from nindme, 
,‘he does not come here,” by a lengthening of 
the 7 in “he does not reach there.” 

Another important similarity between 
Ashluslay and Pilaga may be the use of 
semantic pitch. The importance of pitch 
phenomena in the Guaycuru languages was 
recognized 150 years ago by Dobrizhoffer.? 
Semantic tone is important in Pilaga. Of 
Ashluslay Hunt says the following: ‘The 
student must carefully note the intonation 
of words, which may vary according to the 
significance intended.” He does not, however, 
take cognizance of pitch phenomena in the 
text of the grammar. While I was among the 
- Pilaga I took a short vocabulary from an 
Ashluslay who had been captured as a young 
man and who had lived for many years 
among the Pilaga. The pitch phenomena 
present in the words he gave me were 
reminiscent of Pilaga. He may, of course, 
have transferred Pilaga pitch to the Ashluslay 
words. 

’ Both Pilaga and Ashluslay have sex 
gender. In both languages sex gender is 


1 In the vocabulary at the end of the grammar 
vowels very occasionaly appear with the sign v 
above them. 

2 “An Account of the Abipones,” 1822. Vol. II, 
p. 122: “‘The accents repeated in the same word 
[in the text] show where the voice should be raised 
and where lowered: for the speech of this nation 
[the Abipones] is very much modulated, and 
resembles singing. The accents alone are scarce 
sufficient to teach the pronunciation. It would not 
be amiss to subjoin musical notes to each of the 
syllables.” 





extended throughout the vocabularly to 
form two large gender classes. The character 
of gender in Pilaga and Ashluslay resembles 
grammatical gender in the Romance languages. 
In Ashluslay the masculine article* is na and 
the feminine is za.4 In Pilaga the related 
elements are ho and ha, but they are always 
prefixed to relative pronouns. 

Pilaga and Ashluslay also have a variety 
of ways of indicating sex gender in nouns 
through modifying word endings. One of the 
ways of indicating sex gender in Pilaga is the 
following: masculine nouns frequently end in 
-k, feminine nouns in a vowel. Thus: 
sara” rani’ k*, chief ® 
ma*'laraik‘, a male 

lizard 
yal’ k*, nephew® 


sada” rana’ ,chieftainess 
ma‘'larai, a female 
. lizard 
yolk’, niece 
Ashluslay frequently adds an -e to the -k, 
-8 or -c of the masculine to form the feminine: 
yas, my son yase, my daughter 
éinis, yourger brother éin’sa, younger sister 
takluk, old man takluke, old woman 
Nominal plurals are formed in both 
Ashluslay and Pilaga through a number of 
modifications of the word terminations. Al- 
though the terminations themselves differ in 
the two languages the general principle — 
modification of the word ending — operates 
constantly in both Pilaga and Ashluslay. 


Pilaga Ashluslay 
Singular Plural Singular Plural 
-kata'k kataka' word kleyes kley’sa 
Gite’ Guts'l eye tosex’ tos xai 
-kona' kona'l toe fur fus 


st'yarawa' si''yara'W® man nuwakle nuwaklewot 


§ Hunt’s terminology. 

‘ Hunt represents the surd I by th. I have used 
L to indicate the surd 1. 

5 ris a light fricative made by touching the back 
of the tongue to the pharynx. 4 is a palatal J. 

* Kinship terms are defined here for linguistic 
purposes only. 

7 Hunt used j to represent the surd palatal 
fricative. 

® Capital letters indicate unvoiced sounds in Pi- 
laga. Thus W. is a terminal w (or u) which has lost 
its voicing because of the accompanying glottal 
plosive. 
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Occasional internal changes of word stem 
also occur in the formation of plurals in both 
languages. Thus: Ashluslay: pasée, pl. peée, 
finger; Pilaga: mik‘,1 pl. ma‘ka, house. 

A striking correspondence between Pilaga 
and Ashluslay is the defective character of 
the third person. Thus in neither Pilaga nor 
in Ashluslay is there a third person personal 
pronoun. 


Pilaga Ashluslay 
hayt'm, I yaLeé, I 
am, you aLeé, you 
Leé, he 
komi,* we yaLeceL, we 
ami, you (plural) aLeéeL, you (plural) 
LeéeL, they 


The zeé and zeéex of the Ashluslay are 
obviously formative elements. The defective 
character of the third person can be seen in 
sentences. Thus: 


Pilaga Ashluslay 
hayt'm si''yarawa’ Iam aman. ya nuwakle 
am si" yarawa' You are a man. a nuwakle 

si" yarawa’ He is a man. nuwakle 
hayt'm ndta* I am good. ya is 
am nita You are good. a is 

nita He is good. is 


The Ashluslay reflexive pronouns, however, 
have a third person. Pilaga has no reflexive 
pronouns. 

In both Pilaga and Ashluslay there are 
two basic types of nouns: those that must 
take pronominal prefixes of ownership and 
those that may occur without. Possession 
is expressed in both Pilaga and in Ashluslay 
by pronominal elements prefixed to the stem 
of the nouns. 


Pilaga Ashluslay 
ya-' pia My foot ye fo 
ada’ pia Your foot a fo 
la:' pia His foot Le fo 
k‘ada-' pia Our foot kas fo 


1 The symbol 7 represents a half-close central 
vowel. 

* Rising tone is denoted by reversed circumflex 
accent. Since only vowels with three morae of 
length have rising or falling tones length signs are 
omitted. 

3 Falling tone is denoted by the circumflex 
accent. 





VOL. X 
Pilaga Ashluslay 
k‘ada-"’ p*iat‘e' Our feet 
a''da p‘iate-'dve* Your (pl.) feet 
Your (pl.) foot a fo 
la" p‘iat‘e'l Their feet 
Their foot Le fo 


It can be seen from the above examples that 
Pilaga and Ashluslay are alike not only in the 
structure of possessive forms but also to 
some extent in the possessive prefixes them- 
selves. Ashluslay has a second set of prono- 
minal prefixes for nouns with initial vowel. 
It corresponds on the whole to the set for 
nouns with initial consonant except that it 
lacks the second person. 

Both languages express person in the verb 
through the use of different sets of prefixes, 
but the most striking correspondence is that 
both languages change the personal prefixes of 
the verb from one set to another in accordance 
as the verbs express motion toward or motion 
away from the individual or his point in space. 
In Pilaga if the verb expresses motion toward 
the individual or his point in space the 
personal prefixes to the verb are: sv, Ist 
person; awv, 2nd person; yv, 3rd. person. If 
the verb expresses the reverse idea the per- 
sonal prefixes are: fiv, Ist person; anv, 
2nd person; nv, 3rd person. In Ashluslay the 
corresponding series is: motion away; h, 
Ist person; z, 2nd person; y, 3rd person. For 
motion toward the individual or his point in 
space Ashluslay inserts an n before the stem 
of the verb. The following example will make 
the situation clear: 


Pilaga Ashluslay 
8o°'v? I reach there ham 
awa''vi? You reach there Lam 
yaw He reaches there yam 
naw I reach here hanam 
ana''vi? You reach here Linam 
novi? He reaches here nam 


*One of the most characteristic features of 
Pilaga is the enormous elaboration of second person 
plurals of the noun. This feature is lacking in 
Ashluslay. 

5 v indicates vowel. 
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In both Pilaga and Ashluslay there are basically two sets of personal verbal prefixes: 


Pilaga Ashluslay 

Ist series 2nd series Person lst series 2nd series 

sv tiv Ist 8v hv 

awv anv or adv 2nd nv Lv or tv 

yv or dv nv 3rd yv or tv 

sv kadv or kanv Ist. pl. Plurals are identical 

awv anv or adv 2nd. pl. with singulars. 

yv or dv nv 3 rd. pl. 
In Pilaga the second series includes not only Pilaga Ashluslay 
verbs representing motion toward the in- | s@ pola’ I am thin — si nukox 
dividual but also all reflexives — which is | #’@% Po You are thin ni nukox 

bviously the same general idea — and a | ¥%,??%" mt ao ee 

” y 8 ka''da pata:' We are thin si nukos' 
very large number of verbs that have no such | q’'dq pati You (pl.) are thin 
implications. In Ashluslay the second series | ya po't? They are thin 


of prefixes is very similar to that which is 
employed in the type of verb discussed above 
and is also used when the action is reflexive. 
In Ashluslay, according to Hunt, the first 
series of prefixes is confined to intransitive 
verbs. Hunt’s list, however, includes in this 
category such verbs as: faye, to know; 
tafkles, to recognize; klupa, to loathe; Lakein, 
to mock, and numerous others. In Pilaga 
there is a distinction in pronominal prefix 
between transitive and intransitive verb 
forms, but its precise nature is not yet clear. 

It is also noteworthy that in both languages 
the third person prefix of the verb is the first 
person prefix of the noun. 

Both in Pilaga and in Ashluslay certain 
adjectival ideas may be expressed by verbal 
forms. The agreement in verbal prefixes in 
this instance is quite striking: 


Pilaga 
-Wara'n, to beat 
-nat‘ara'n, to work 
-da'ran, to write 
-tavu', to comb 
-sapacs', to visit 
-tara'n, to sew 


nat‘a'k*, work 
da-'ranarat‘, pencil 
tayak‘at‘e', a comb 
sapacarai'k*, visitor 
tara’ nakate', thread 


It can be seen that there are formative 
suffixes in both Pilaga and Ashluslay that 
have not only identical functions but are 
phonetically similar. Thus, Pilaga -rat‘ and 
-k‘at‘e’, resemble Ashluslay -hat and -hate. 





wara''naranak‘at‘e’, a whip 


Pilaga has an exuberance of devices for 
forming the plurals of verbs by modification 
of the stem endings. The rules governing 
these changes are extremely complex. In 
Ashluslay, however, according to Hunt, the 
plurals of all verbs are formed by suffixing 
the element -el to the singular.? 

The negative is expressed both in Ashluslay 
and Pilaga by a prefix which immediately 
precedes the pronominal prefix. In Pilaga the 
prefix is sa- in Ashluslay it is nv. 

Neither Ashluslay nor Pilaga have tense 
forms. Temporal ideas are expressed by 
elements whose position in the sentence is 
not fixed. 

In both Pilaga and Ashluslay stems may 
represent nominal or verbal ideas depending 
on their terminations: 


Ashluslay 
éan, to beat éanhat, a whip 
kum, to work kumhat, work 


his, to write 
tanklat, to comb 
nam, to visit 
kastet, to sew 


wank his hat, pencil 
tankalthate, a comb 
namhatiée, visitor 
kastelhat, thread 


To form present participles Pilaga suffixes 
-t‘ak‘ or ii to the verb stem. Ashluslay -in. 


1 Hunt does not give the rest of the plural forms. 
2 The verb just given seems to be an exception 
to this rule. 
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In both Pilaga and Ashlushlay trees are 


suffix. The suffix in Pilaga is -ik‘; in Ashluslay | 


distinguished from their fruit by means of a | it is -wk. 
Pilaga Ashluslay 
Fruit Tree Fruit Tree 
na-'la na-'liks mistol ahayex ahayuk 
map mapi'k* algarroba blanca faay faayuk 
ta’ kat t‘a' katk* chafiar kimaklu kimakliyuk 


In Pilaga the word for a grove of any kind 
of tree is formed by suffixing -sit‘ to the 
stem; Ashluslay suffixes -kuket or -yuket. 

In Pilaga the verbal suffix is one of the 
most distinctive characteristics of the lan- 
guage. In addition the suffixes are highly 
specialized to spacial concepts. This seems 
to be true also of Ashluslay. 


Pilaga Ashluslay* 
(1) -segem above -cigam 
(2) -%% below -siéam 
(3) -rgt motion downward ~ -sane 
(4) -lige upon -ape 
(5) -wu motion into -ke 
(6) -sap beside, about -hyop 
(7) -gi from, distance -ko 

Pilaga 
Intransitive Transitive 


to nurse, -nok‘ 
to bathe (self) -éd 


to suckle, -no’gsran 


The two languages correspond in having 





The correspondence in (1) and (6) is striking. 
Pilaga and Ashluslay parallel each other in 
other verbal suffixes: ; 


Pilaga Ashluslay 
Ashluslay Suffixes! 


-wae 


Some Pilaga Suffixes 
(8) -t’an 
(9) -gut* or 
-t‘agit 


with, together 


together, equal -hyul 

In Pilaga some intransitive stems may be 
made transitive by the addition of a suffix 
-ran. In Ashluslay this suffix is -zet. Un- 
fortunately Hunt gives only one example 
and it is not very clear: 


Ashluslay 
Transitive 
to tear, kas-et-ée 


Intransitive 
to be torn, kasée, 


to bathe another, -cidla:'ran 


ing on whether or not it is followed by an 


suffixes that are attached to the verb depend- | object: 
Pilaga Ashluslay 
No object Object No object Object 
8o"'vi? sovia' ta I arrive (reach) ham hame 
siya’ ran siya’ rana I call hayan 


In Pilaga the process is often obscured 
through the use of suffixes expressing spacial 
or mechanical ideas. 

A further striking correspondence in the 
two languages and one which shows lexical 
similarities also, is in a development of the 
causative. In Pilaga the verb en, to make, 
has the following forms in the third person: 





hayane 


when it precedes a word it has the active 
forms en or yin, and the passive form k‘oyu'n. 
1 One suffix given by Hunt is not included here: 


-tse which Hunt defines as meaning “motion in 
flight, on the move, passing bye...”’ and which 


seems to correspond to the Pilaga -piya..In both 
Pilaga and Ashluslay this suffix, like a number of 
other suffixes, is not confined simply to these 
concepts. 
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When it follows a word it has the active ’ain 
and the passive form k‘oy:’n. Thus, he made 
it red en t‘o’maradaik‘ or t‘o'maradaik‘ ?ain. 
It was made red is k‘oyi’n t‘o’maradaik‘ or 
t‘o'maradaik< k‘oy:’n. In Ashluslay the causa- 
tive has the following variants depending on 
the surroundings: em, en, yam, yen, yem. In 
Ashluslay this causitive occurs immediately 
after words just as it does in Pilaga. It is 
not clear from Hunt’s presentation whether 
or not it is a verb. Examples are: 

Pilaga Ashluslay 
k‘aya''Ngi' ain, He deepens it. apote yen, deepen. 
t‘o'maradaik‘ ’ain, He reddens it. yukle em, redden. 

A thorough combing of the vocabularies 
reveals the following correspondences in 
addition to those already noted: 


Pilaga Ashluslay 
-pok‘ina’ hand, paw pakat 
(fore arm) 
-k‘ot‘e' elbow Pkato 
-ka"a chin kaat 
-sat‘ chest ot 
-ka’'dasa't‘ our chest katsot 
-yat‘ breath YyGL 
-ta) father tata 
kaditda’ our father katseta 
tiso' ko? uncle Phyok 
éakalu' k* elder brother takla 
awa' kai wild pig awutsex 
lawo flower Lawo 
Tuk‘ rope niyak 
-ta' ka? place éat 
taya'’kat‘e’ comb tanklathate 
-paka'l shadow a pikl 
nak third person comes nam 
tt to take tax 
ne to sit ne 
-ta'iigt to put down cane 
-wana’ to see wan 
we to stay awe 
Fu'sagim third person rises necam 
yume:'ta It runs dry? yim 


1 The glottal stop belongs to the a here. 

? The Pilaga word yime-'t‘a is generally used to 
mean it is finished, it is all gone. It can, however, 
be used to mean the river or the lamp or the tank 
has run dry. 





These correspondences do not argue very 
strongly for a single origin of the two lan- 
guages, particularly in view of fact that on 
the whole the vocabularies are extremly 
divergent. Nevertheless, if some good 
phonetic transcriptions of the Chaco lan- 
guages were made it might turn out that 
d’Orbigny’s guess was a good one. 
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STEM-LIST OF THE COEUR D’ALENE LANGUAGE 


By Guapys A. REICHARD 


With the grammar’, which gives details of 
morphology and usage, and the stem-list 
which follows, a large number of words may 
be coined, particularly since Coeur d’Alene 
is an unusually regular language. The forms 
(u*-; -t, — —t, -p) after the stem refer to 
§§ 262, 294, 300, 302-306 of the grammar. 
If more than one occurs right after the stem, 
e.g., (u%-, -t), it means I did not get a 
differentiated meaning. If they occur under 
the stem, the meanings are proper for only 
the form indicated. 

The vowels in parentheses after the 
meaning refer to the rules of dissimilation, 
§§ 198-208, and may even be considered as 
defining conjugations. If no vowel changes 
are given, it does not mean that they do 
not exist, but rather that only one form was 
available in the material which consists of 
texts and various grammatical forms. 

There is a list of so-called adverbs, con- 
junctions and interjections; and also of 
nouns, not all parts of which are analyzable. 
It should be remembered that nouns (parti- 
ciples) may be constructed freely by prefixing 
s- to any stem, and of course these have not 
been listed here. 

The alphabetical arrangement of the lists 
is as follows: vowels, strong followed by 
weak; consonants: labials, dentals, sibilants, 
palatals, velars, laterals and trills. Sonants 
come first and are followed by surd and 
glottalized sounds of the same series. 

* denotes a loan-word; w. s. means woman- 
speaking; m.s., man speaking; dim., dimi- 
nutive; prog., progressive; dis., distributive. 


1 Coeur d’Alene, in Handbook of American 
Indian Languages, Vol. III, J.J. Augustin, New 
York, 1933—1938. 





a 
atsq@*, go out, singular and plural 
at&x, look at 

ayx” (-t), be tired 

azxil, do thus (a-i, i-a, d-a) 

ar”, be much, many 


é 
apt, there is, have 
dw (-t), oppose (d-?-w) 
dm (-t), share, feed (lacks -zn) 
dm, one sits (d-a-E) 
ak’n, say, tell (d-”, u-d, 9-w) 
dz-us, look for, hunt (d-u, u-a, 9-w) 
dnis, leave, set out, go away (d-i, ?, i-E) 
asil, two (d-i, i-a, G-E) 
dtcain, tie up sack 
dngwat, belong to 
dtcin, do with, put, be the matter (d-t, i-a, 
G-E) 
al, move body 


ip, wipe (i-d-a) 

im, try (i-d-d) 

im, gather together (i-d-a) 

id, exchange, barter 

ingwat, be who, what (i-d, d-a, a-d) 
idx”, be in form of cross (i-d-d) 
itstc, play (i-d-d) 

itc, make fire corral ( ?) 

igw, set out for (i-d-d) 
tté-i'gwul, climb 

ix”ul, be some 

ilk”, store new acquisition 

itn, eat 


u, 9 
upEn, ten (u-E, 9-E, G-u) 
us-ulc, dive from land (face in horseshoe curve) 
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utsk”, bathe, person swims 
uk”, carry, bring 

uk"t, crawl 

oq”s, drink 

oh-7?‘t, have a cold 

or (-t), be frozen stiff 


b 
bam, be intoxicated, be versatile 
bam, buzz 
bum, speed (used of drunks) 
*buts, be boots (Eng. used for rubber boots) 
bam (u“-), go fast and far 


P 

pw@as, come to surface (cp. pas. be astonished) 

pa’ax, think over (cp. pax, be wise) 

paw, drum on drum 

patx”, burst forth (as oil, water, pus) 

pas, be astonished, bewildered; 
wonder (a-a-E) 

pan, be spouse 

pax, be wise, think, reflect 
— -t, tell myths 

pax, rub on rough surface (as strike match) 

pax”, scatter, distribute in order 

par, be white with powder 

pe rg, be curved 

park”, pierce 

par”, defecate 

pdéw, drum on tin 

padtg”, race 

pé*st-d 4, be half, one side 

pin, bend, be bent 

piy-piy (-t), be delightful (cp. piy, be 
happy) 

pak”, lay pl. round objects (d-a-w) 

pax”, get small catch of fish 

pix”, wind-blown (d-a-u) 

pig, white, bleached, silver (d-a-z) 

te-paix”, spit 

pat, be thick layer 

park’, nail | 

par”, be surplus, plus 

piw, move in jerks (u*-) 

piw, be light in weight (perhaps same as 
preceding) 


amaze, 





pis, pl. objects are big 

pitsx” (-t), become angry with defeat or 
discouragement 

piy, be happy (1-d-d) 

pigw, swell, breathe (i-d-a) 

pit, be scattered (i-a-d) 

pth, rise to surface, separate (as cream) 

pwus, swell, bubble, ferment 

put-@4, respect, honor, worship 

pus (—-t), be a nuisance 

pus, be engrossed in digestion 

pu-pus-intc, be sad, sorry, mournful (seems 
not to be dim.) 

pux”, blow with mouth (u-s-w) 

puq’-ilc, come to observe 

pulut, kill, injure 

pulk”, fold sheetlike object 

put, foam (prog. dis.) 

pos, concentrate 

pis-ic, gather wood (cp. pis, pl. are large) 


p 
pa’ax, heal, become well 
pat, pour mushy stuff, dream (prog. dis.) 
pats, squirt, defecate (prog. dis.) 
pag”, powder (a-a-u) 
pax”-v't, cough 
palq, put away, pack up 
pa *, squeeze in orgasm 
pat, fall to ground of own weight (as grain) 
pat, slip out of place 
pin, pl. long objects lie (d-a-z) 
pat, be smooth (d-a-z) 
pay, press, milk (d-i-a) 
Bagw, nag (a-a-u) 
palté, turn flat thing over (as body) 
pdr (-t), flood, be in excess, overflow 
pv‘, crush by pressing (i-a-d) 
pits, push 
piy, squeeze 
pix” (u¥-), be bright with own light (i-a-u) 
- -t, be bright from reflection 
pilté, turn round objects 
pit, persons sit (1-d-d) 
pwut, be greasy, oily 
pum, be mouse-colored 
put, come to end (as river, road, woods) 
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pusq”, crumple, collapse 

puy, be wrinkled 

put, be poison ivy, use poison ivy 
pots, smash 

pué (u*-), shine glitter 

pu, turn (as eyelid) 

pupil (u*-), smashed flat 

prsag”, bone breaks 


m 

may (with -gEn, voice), predict, foresee 

may, be muddy 

mag”, pl. objects lie, pile 

max”, cover with snow 

mal(-p), be uncomfortably warm (prog. 
dis.) 

maf, come to boil (prog. dis.) (same as 
preceding ?) 

malq”(u"-), be spherical, make into lump 

malig, heavy convex object collapses 

mar-im, treat for illness 

mark”-@ 4, season with food (as camas with 
blood) 

mé, be undecided 

méiy (u%-), be evident that, know 
-p, come to know 

may, arrange 

may (—-t), report 

mits, be dull (d-a-z) 

mits, grease 

miité, be well-shaped (as workhorse) 

man, rub 

méix”(-t), laugh (d-d-u) 

mix”(-t), be in extreme agony 

mélk”, be whole, intact, complete 

mélK”, curdle 

mét, persons lie 

mdr”, smash, ruin 

mit, discover, learn 

mit (u¥-), be evident that not 

mi‘ (-t), bore (?'-@4-@4) 

mi?‘m, send away, drive off (7'-@*-@4) 

mi?‘t, be middle 

min-s, turn face away 

min, smear, paint 

miy (u*-), make clear, know (an idea) 


miy, be dignified 





mik”, snow 

mix”, hang in bunches (earth as it appears 
from sky) 

milz”, be naked 

milz”, smoke tobacco 

mit, rest 

mil, repair 

mil, distribute (as food at feast) (i-d-d) 

mil, wait for 

mil, be aimless 

mum-cit, help with burden 

mus, fumble, feel about 

mus, four (u-o-u) - 

mul, be soil, dirt (prog. dis.) 

mul, dip up (prog. dis.) 

mot, smoke (prog. dis.) 

maq (—-t), be excitable 

mentuw-ilc, arrive at destination promptly 


m 
*ntiw, cat meows 


w 
waax, smart (as mucus membrane or skin) 
way, bother 
waz**’ (u“-), brook murmurs 
wax, chap 
u*-, having become chapped 
-t, inherently chapped, rough from chap- 
ping 
wilté, roll solid object (d-a-z) 
wi?', cry out, shout (7'-a’*-a@ 4) 
wip, transform 
wit, be full of maggots (i-d-d i) 
winc, dance wardance 
wic, build, dwell, poles stand up (i i-d-d) 
wih, dog barks 
wuz”, fire gets draft 
wil, act unnatural, silly 


w 


wat (u¥-), be just outside door (probably 
dim. of gwédt [ ?}) 


d 
dad, peer through cracks 
daz, drive many, round up animals 
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dax” (-p), hard object breaks in pieces 
(a-a-u) 
dar, pl. solid objects stand 
dém, be very old 
dis, camp 
déx, round up 
diz (-t), pl. go, depart, travel 
dix”, lower, descend, dismount 
daf, lie down like animal 
dik”, cross (1-d-d) 
dikv-s, turn about in going (cross face) 
dilk”, cover entirely, conceal (i-a-a) 
dit, rustle, shake 
dwuk”, be stingy, grudge 
dul, sing warsong 
duf, run fast, pursue 
dog” (-t), wood is rotten 
dalq”, person is strong 
dis (u¥-), be indistinct 
_diim, gallop go on fours (1-i, i-1, a-) 


t 

tam, scorch, toast, singe (a-a-z) (prog. dis.) 
tatq, hang strips of smoked fat 
tagw, buy 
tax”, twirl 
taq, touch, cover with hand 
tax, be bitter, sharp to taste 
talg, touch with foot, step on, kick 
tar, untie, loosen 
tar, be laid out in trails, have trails 
tim”, tree is rotten 
tdéwc, go across 
tawe-a (tet), six (d-a-u) 
tad-w, squirm 
tin, pull line (d-a-z) 

u"-, be tight 

— -t, (clothes) fit tight 

-p, become tight (as rawhide) 
tan, arranged in line 
tas (-p) ? bulge 
tagw, buy, sell (d-a-z) 
tigw, fail to reach 
tik”, be stuffy (devoid of air) 

u“-, room is close 

-p, choke, smother 
tix”, add to a store 





tig, use sharp practise, cheat 

tix” (u*-), stop shaking 

téx”, one stops 

tal (-p), soft object breaks off 

tal (u*-), be straight (d-a-r) 
u-té lt, go directly 

tv‘, pound, hit (7'-a’*-@4) 

7', bump 

ti?'t, one flies (7'-@ 4-a@ 4) 

tim, use 

tim, ground is clear of snow 

tiw-d*, indulge 

tiy-dg” (-t), fight 

tik”, suspect, smell out 

tix”, collect, gather, secure (i-a-u) 

tilp, break up (u*-) 

tit, (-t), brushy objects sprawl (i-d-d) 

tu“, crowd, swarm 

tup, cool (u-o-u) 

tum, pump, suck through tube 

tuw, stuff (u-o-u) 

tuts(u*-), be wellfed 

tuk”, beat, tick 

tor, be tough (as meat, leather) 

tor, stretch out, extend (as hand) 

tor-s, beckon with the eye 

twipi(-t), step over obstruction (i-d-d) 

twi-ats, aim, point long thing at 

tqus, be defeated, fire goes out 

trim(-t), shout 

trih-im, give warwhoop, yell 


t 
tap, shoot (prog. dis.) 
tapq, stick pinlike object in 
tani, make damp, lick, kiss 
tas, be thin, skinny 
tasq, be weary with waiting 
taq, bushy stuff lies 
taq-t, birds return from migration 
tax(u*-), be swift 
taxt.c, be unbearable 
faq”, slap 
tadq”-s, egg or eye bursts 
tald, take out (as from mouth or container) 
tap, pl. stop 
tim (u*-, -t), be damp 
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tim, cut with scissors 

tim, cut cloth by sliding scissors through 

tac (-t), be sweet 

téidj, pour liquid 

tik’, pl. cry out, make noise like colt 

tik” (u"-), be watertight 

tik”-s, bleed (d-a-u) 

tak”, one lies (d-a-u) 

tak”, be lighted 

tix”, pl. die, kill pl. (d-a-w) 

tig” (u-), go off, explode 

tal, tear, rip (d-a-E) 

tim, shake hands 

tini, tear cloth from bolt 

tid-tim, frail, fragile 

tits, smooth by rubbing 

tic, be sweetened (i-d-d) 

titc, protrude (i-d-d) 

tité, provide food for travel 

tik” (-t), be old 
— —t, parents 

tix”-ul, be different, abnormal 

tum, smirk, mouth in sucking position 

tum, pipelike, hollow tube 

tuwdnt, be very low (dim. of gwiint) 

tuk’, be uneven like roots pushing up 
ground 

tux”(-t), one wades 

tux”-ilc, one jumps off of (u-o-u) 

fat, be lumpy, sticky with mud 

tuf, decent, real, human, trained, refined, 
civilized 

tul, get acquainted, have poise, be ap- 
proachable, well to do 

tox”, fear supernatural (witch) power 

fog”, have power, succeed in everything 

tws9?, sneeze 

tuxup, win, earn 

tug”, team up, marry 

tep, jump aside 

tuk’ip, start to... 

tug”, put out light 


n 
nas (u¥-), wet 

nag, be satiated with food 

nag, organic substance is rotten 





nag”, steal 

n@ kun, think 

niipt, pl. enter 

nik”-@4, one (d-@*, @4-a, a*-u) 
nig (u-), be sticky 

nér, paint 

niw(-t), wind blows 

nitc, protect 

nitc, drive one animal with goad 
nité, cut with blade (i-d-d) 

nik”, be tribe (1-d-w) 

nux”(-t), frog swims 

nats, tender, soft (as meat, rubber) 


% (all derivative) 
naz” (-t), downstream 
n-id, exchange, trade, pay for (i-a-a) 
nutaz”, one enters 
nnoy-@ 4, weak (dim.) 


s@azx, dissolve 

san(-t), tame (a-a-£) (prog. dis.) 
-p, be drowsy 

saq, gape, split in two 

sax, hew, whittle 

sar”, flow 
-p, leak 

sdttc, twist solid object (as vine, wire) (d-a-r) 

sdgwat, who ? 

sdéx”, carry on back 

séx”q, splash 

six”(u"-, -t), sound of cracking timbers 

sal, turn, spin in eye, turn swiftly 

saf(u"-), indistinct, obscure 

sii-siyus, astute, canny, capable, clever, 
cautious, competent, diligent, discerning, 
enterprising, prudent, sagacious, shrewd, 
skilful, successful, intelligent, resourceful, 
adaptable, 

sip-dy, be buckskin (i-G, d-d, i-«) 

sidist, night passes, spend night 

sits, be new (i-d-a) 

sité, be blanket, be blanketed 

siy, exert (see sii-siyus) 

siy, cut and gather cedarbark 

sigw, ask for (i-d-d) 
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six”, pour solid objects or liquid 

sil, turn, cause dizziness 

sum, smell at, sniff 

swut, stretch 

suk”, float with current (-t) 

sux” (-t), be acquainted with, know (u-9-w) 
(lacks -zn) 

sux”-ilc, fish dives 

sul (u¥-), be cold (as body, stove, iron, corpse) 

-t, be cold (as body, things in refrigerator) 

suup, spin of itself, set self spinning 

suls-us, houses blow down 

swi', be handsome, beautiful (of person only) 

slip, be wood 


ts 
tsas(-t), be long slender, be fine 
tsaz, girls “snap” eyes to show contempt 
tsaq, solid object stands upright 
tsaqip, follow (a-i, i-a, a-i) 
tsaq”, long object slips into hollow object 
tsax”, increase as by saving 
tsalx”, or tsalx”, claw, dig claws in 
tsar, scream, shriek with pain 
tsar”, fringe 
tsitx”, be house 
tsdtc, thunder strikes 
tsiigw, be feather (d-a-u) 
tségw, behave, have character (d-a-u) 
tsik”, drag, pull (d-a-w) 
tsdx”, pet 
ts@ 4x”, caress 
tsix”, peel bark off twig 
tséqg’, be bright pink (color of tamarack 
wood) 
tsdls, sound guilty 
tsi‘, there near second person 
tsi?‘x”, pl. wade, enter water 
tsiw, be youngest child 
tsis, be made long and slender 
tsic, be long, tall (i-d-z) 
tsic (u¥-), be heated 
tstk”, cause blurry look 
tsil, five (i-d-d) 
tsih, be next (i-d-d) to move 
tsum, be surfeited with fat (u-o-u) 
tsuw, punch (u-o-u) 


7* 





tsun, point, show 

tsun-tct, seven 

tsus, snake rattles 

tsuy (u%-, -t), be chilly, make gooseflesh 

tso’*t, sob (prog. dis.) 

tsutsd, leave alone, unharmed 

tsuséni-i*, pl. are small 

tsuk”igw(-t), see dimly, be indistinct to 
sight 


ts 

tsapq, adhere, stick to (as glue) 

tgam, be nearly pointed (as football, or 
lemon) 

tgaw (u"-), be dry, boring, washed out (lit. 
soaked out) 

téaw, wash 

tsawg, pull out solid object (as nail out of 
board) 

tad, be bunched, clumped 

tgax”, choose 

tgax”, promise 

tsax”, be fault of 

tsal-alq”, play stickgame (téal, one person 
stands; -alg”, long object) 

tgalz”, claw, dig claws in 

tgar, be ill, hurt, ache 

tgar(-t), feel cold to touch (stove, ice) 

tsép, lightproof 

tsés, collect by pecking, salvage (d-a-z) 

tsisp, annihilate, destroy, consume, use up 

tsdtc, count, number (d-a-z) 

tak”, poke 

tsék’ (u-), be stiff (as bones) 

tsiz, fry 

tsiq’, butcher 

tsi”, spark 

tsdl, one stands (d-a-z) 

tsa, pl. long objects project, stand up 
(G-a-E) 

tsa? (u»-), fear fierce one 
— -t, one is fierce 

tsi, pinch fine 

tsim, grab handful 

tsits, pinch skin together 

téitc, be prickly 
u”-, be rough like file 
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téiy, be right side 

tsik»-@*, be left side 

tsiz”, prepare chips by peeling and tying 
tsit (u-), weather is cool 

tgif, be outline, shadow 

téwum, cry, weep 

téuf, break sad news, report death 
téom, suck on solid object 

tgor, be sour 

téem, press, make tight (cp. tsam) 
tguk”in, run 

igugun, pronounce 


c 
cap, tear meat from bone 
cacagw(-t), be sharp 
car, use no energy 
u*-, be inefficient 
-t, be idle 
car, be difficult, disobedient, annoying 
car, one hangs 
caric, be troublesome 
caép, discriminate, select, sift (d-a-z) 
cim, be in between 
cat, tease 
cat, beat in contest, level (d-a-z) 
cdf, one long object projects (d-a-£) 
cat, take care of 
caf, surround by enemy 
cin, labor (d-a-E) 
can, one flat object lies (d-a-z) 
cis, be doubtful about, ignorant of, refuse to 
believe in 
cdts, dig in ground (d-a-E) 
cats, wait 
cits, (u*-), be firm, solid, permanent 
caté, wait (perhaps the last three are the 
same) 
cil, chop, split (d-a-z) 
cdltc, move in a circle (d-a-z) 
ci‘, be fastidious (7°‘-a?*-@ 4) 
cit, be first, oldest 
cip(-t), be slow, deliberate in action 
cip, complete task (i-d-d) 
cip, possess without interference 
cim, benefit 
ciw, be girl 





cité, miss target 
cil (u¥-), fit, be exact, correct 
cic (u*-), be very fine 


dj 
djar, be firm, strong 
djam, pin, brace 
djadydjiy(-t), be ugly, homely, unsightly 
(G-i-t) 
djazx, mark by scratching 


tc 

teat (u"-, -p), be hard 
tcastg, dig camas 
tcéy(u-), one is enduring, solid firm 
tcarg, hang on with arm, deter 
tcdmi, take hold of pl. objects 
icin, take hold of large object (d-a-z) 
tcdricit, help 
tcérix”, hit person with slight touch, bump 

into 
tcéic, accompany (d-a-E) 
tcigw, extend (d-a-u) 
ical, await eagerly, anxiously 
ical, cough up (d-a-z) 
icait, separate, divorce, part (d-a-E) 
ici‘, open, uncover, unveil, (7’'-a’*-d4) 
tc’ ‘las, three (7'-d, a*-i, @*-d) 
tcip, soften (i-d-d) 
tcim, disdain, turn away from 
tcits, arrive 
tcits, find 
tcigw, go out onto prairie 
tcit, give 

icif, nauseate ; 
tcuts, be a light person, behave affectedly 
tcup (u¥-), be unexpectedly soft 
tcuwcip, chase 
tcxtcak, be slender and cylindrical 
tcutcip, be soft and smooth (like fur) 
tcucmin, throw one object 
tculip, hunt big game 
tcupz”, snap with finger 


té 
téat (u*-), tick, beat 
téax”, shove, move to one side 
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téar, cut flimsy object with shears 

téar, animal swims 

téar, band lies without exerting pressure 

té@ 4c, condescend 

téipx”, clip, click 

téim, be surface (d-a-E) 

téém, be dark (as night) (d-a-z) 

tééw, be depressing 

tédéw, be large cylinder shaped 

téid, shade 

téat, cut off completely 

téinp, clasp, encircle (d-a-E) 

téin, one round object lies (d-a-z) 

téds(-t), be bad (d-a-z) 

téats, one long object lies (d-a-z) 

tédts, be stupid 

téix”, peck at hard object (as woodpecker) 
(G-a-E) 

tééx, rub against 

. téal, be bark 

tédlx” (or x”), be concave (d-a-E) 

téir”, pray 

téig, pinch (i-d-d) 

tdim, grab some 

téid (u"-), be shadowy 

téit-@*, be near 

téin, be dangerous 

téiz”, lean (i-d-d) 

téih, approach, get near 

téu”, be absent, gone, missing, empty 

téutédn-@ 4, one is small 

téut (u*-), be brown 

téupx” (u-), it went click 

téux”, retire from pursuit (prog. dis.) 


y 

yanuq”, snake is coiled 

yats (u¥-), be tight (as belt or rope) (a-a-z) 
(prog. dis.) 

yaq, file, whet 

yar, hooplike object rolls 

yar, be torch 

yarZ, loop lies 

yark”, be curved, crooked 

yar, lack, need, be scarce 

yar, assemble, be many, gather, crowd 

yar, be shy, timid, uncertain, hesitant 
8 





y@*, procure game (d4-a?*-@4) 

yap, sway, rock (d-a-E) 

yam, be silent 

yam, earn, score 

yatk”, wood is rotten 

ying, clamp screw 

yalx”, cover with material (d-a-z) 

yim, trap by surrounding 

yit, stir (as mush) 

yl, defense is approached 

yirk”, be curved 

yih, be calm, quiet 

yuts, be beaver castoreum (u-2-u) 

yusop, shaking object becomes firm 

yer’ piyigwt, be able, capable, dependable, 
reasonable, willing 

yuq”, pretend 

yoq”, pretend with something (to do some- 
thing) 


y 
yakpgin, be many, much 
oq”, tell lie 


gw 
gum, crumble, be crummy 
gwaq, be roomy 
gwad, spread apart as to part hair, remove 

layers 

gwaz(-t), be young 
gwalq, uncover pit over 
gwar, scrape 
gwar, be silvery, clear 
gwap, be hairy, grassy 
gwatté, prong, gore 
gwic, comb (d-a-z) 
gwitct, see (lacks -zn) 
gwin, be below, deep, low 
gwas, spin, twist thread 
gway, finish (d-a-i) 
gwax”, pl. objects hang (d-a-u) 
gwal, burn, blaze 
gwaf, tilt 
gwiw, wear in shreds 
gwis, be high (i-d-d) 
gwits, pick out with stick 
gwic, be weir (i-d-d) 
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gwité, be kindling 

gwigwaép, step back 

gwil, trust 

gwog, make way through crowd 
gwunit, call, summon 

gwuniz”, be true 

gwut, twinkle 


kv 
kus (u*-, -t), be frisky, skittish, shy, timid 
kus, be curly 
kul, lend 
kulsdts, hire 
kut, borrow 
kvar, be yellow 
kva?, be hot, sunny, warm 
k*7? ‘ts, early in morning, be dusk 
kin, take hold of one small object (i-a-d) 
kin, sing (with hin-) 
kis(-t), be named 
kigw(-t), see faintly 
kil, become red 
kul, be red 


Pe 
Kus, be easily split 
Ruste@*, haunt, ghost 
Ruf, do, make, fix 
Kvaz, be claw 
Kat, tickle 
Rvdic, shy at 
Rvar, slide, slip, skid 
Kat, expose, be evident, plain (d-a-u) 
Ri, bite (7'-a’*-d4) 
Rt, easy, quietly, still (i-d-a) 
Kit, take off clothes 
Kvinc, how many ? (i-d-d) 
kvin, try choose, consider, examine 


xv 
xrui, go 
zu'p (u*-), increase magically 
xu“p (u-), show off 
xups, slap with tail 
zum, be homesick for, be lonely 
xus, arouse 





zul, bore hole (u-o-w) 

azul, proceed to 

x”am, be roan color 

x”ar, tremble, quiver 

xz”ar, a very long time 

x“aip, spread, flatten out blanket 

x”dd, itch 

xtt, be exhausted, come to end (d-a-u) 
x“dt, move hurriedly (d-a-u) 

x“dtk’, rise suddenly (like hair or wire) 
x“dts, suffer 

xrux”’ay@*, be narrow (d-i-i) 

x”ak”, clean, sweep 

x“dl, clean material like moss, cotton 
xél, be alive, live 

x”al, set to spinning (as a top) 

x“dr-ic, step over a person ceremonially 
a7‘, here, at this moment 

x“? 't, attack, abuse with words or act 
x“it, entertain, amuse 

x“i'n, go along here (i‘-a*-@4) 
xis(-t), one travels, goes about (i-d-d) 
xuxits, be short 

x“its, point toward 

zits, be helper to 

xwik”(-t), be frosty 


q 
gags, serenade, sing war song 
gax, make x sound 
gap, pad 
gam, be home 
gém, be unconcerned, pay no attention 
qéim, have cramp : 
gas, scratch with nails (d-a-z) 
qats, shrink in quantity 
gag, cackle 
gal (u*-), be fresh 
gat, be awake 
gal, overcome great resistance, lift, succeed at 
what seems impossible 
qi?‘x”, smell, have odor 
gigw, dig roots 
giz”, forbid, prevent from 
qilttc, be inland 
qit(-t), wake up 
qum, be dim, gray 
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qut (u¥-), be dusty 
qoq”, be mouldy 


q 
dagamiya@*, fish 
gants-ic, struggle for one’s life (as in fire) 
daipq”, trap in crotch 
dam, desire, covet, long for 
dam, swallow 
daw, break stiff object 
daddm, refuse, be balky 
datp, go up incline 
gasp, be long time, long ago 
dats, braid, intertwine, weave, knit 
day, be variegated, spotted 
diy, make pattern, write, design, take 
picture 
dix”, be proud 
dax, be frugal, grudging 
gaz”, be lustful, have desire 
dal, swing 
gafx”, hook over, into 
qi‘, stick to, wedge into (7'-d4-a@ 4) 
qv’ ‘ts, vegetation grows 
giw, witch 
diy, cleft (i-d-d) 
qugix’@*, few 
dup (-t), rain 
gut, be woven, knitted 
duts, be fat (u-o-w) 
dul, produce (u-o-u) 


xav*m, monster 

xaxanut, nine 

‘vats, bet 

zats (u"-), be queer 

ray, avenge 

rayxiy, one is large 

vad, pay, reward 

gal, redhot 

gal, scare 

gal, spy 

xar, fan 

zap, pile flat objects (d-a-z) 
zap, button, fasten together, sew 
xzaim, bite 


8* 





zim, be heavy 

zamdntsoten, leave one’s own people, go to 
live with in-laws (prog. dis.) 

xaminte, like, love 

zaémts, shave hair 

zat, punish 

zat, club 

zat, gnaw, eat close, graze 

zis, be well, be good 

axtits, be ready, clothed, get ready 

xdtsut, be companion to 

zits (u¥-), arouse curiosity 

xiy, be left over 

aztil, lay evenly (as lumber) (d-a-£) 

xl, be clear, bright, light 

virigw(-t), be full of holes so air can pass 
through , 

zip, gnaw to destroy (as beaver, mouse, 
squirrel ) 

xiw, be shy, timid, ashamed, embarassed 
(a-i-d) 

ziw, be raw (uncooked) 

vit, be corrugated, marked (i-d-a) 

zits, threaten with hand 

xiy, gray (as horse) 

gil, lick from (as salt from ground) 

zit, fear 

zit, leave, desert 

gus, foam (like beer) 

xolg”, wind string evenly 


q” 

qva’*q’a 4], speak, talk 

gam, be pleasant, comfortable, fascinating, 
pleasing 

q”ay, joke, talk backwards 

q’@*, continue with 

q”am, ignore, be oblivious to 

q“tis(u-), blur, be foolish (d-a-u) 

q”ay, be poor, pitiable, pity (da-i-7) 

q’af, be livid, bluish, angry 

q’ar’(u*-), be insane, drunk, foolish, ir- 
responsible 

q’af, enkindle, light 

qt‘, be hollow (7'-a’*-@ 4) 

qi‘, be accustomed to (7?‘-@4-d#) 

q”in, be blue 
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q*its, be warm (i-a-d) 

q*iy (u*-), have plenty 
q*iy(-t), have pity for 

qvil, cheat 

qf, kindle, light, make fire 
q”il, starve 

q’u'n (u*-), be blue, green 


q” 

dus, be gathered, wrinkled 

dal (-t), be black from burning 

q”dad, be black (d-a-w) 

q*anp, go out of sight, disappear 

q”as, be wrinkled, shrivelled (d-a-w) 

dats, pl. are enduring, solid, firm 

qdwdyj, bounce, dance (d-i-i) 

q”’ay, wring, choke (d-i-i) 

q’al, cook, burn (d-a-u) 

q”at, have endurance, be long-winded 

did, make black, blacken 

qi’'t, move camp, village travels (i?'-d?4- 
a4) 

qits:(-t), be full 

dit, be enduring, persevering (in general 
sense ) 

q*th, be black (in describing persons) 

q’ud (u*-), be black (of horse) 

q°’uliw, bear picks berries 


ze 

zup, be inefficient, careless 
z”ad, be comical, be amused, laugh 
zat, cut in two 
z”aqg”, divide, separate (a-a-w) 
zat, dart 
“in (u¥-), hurry to get 

at (d-a-u) 
z“dts, pass by 
z2”ad”, grind meal 
zits, crop hair 
zit, hurry at something 


l 
lax”, be daytime, morning, tomorrow 
lag, pull out plants 
lad, pare, peel 
laq”, store hanging (as tallow in paunch) 





lad”, be able 

lax”, pl. round objects lie 

ligx™”, fit into (as ball and socket) (d-a-u) 
liidj(-p), stab (d-a-E) 

lédj, sting 

laté, bind (d-a-E) 

laté, pl. are fierce 

lik, be far 

lax” (-p), hurt 

liz”, perforate, be hole (d-a-u) 
lad, search for (a-a-z) 

lax, lighten, be electric 

lax(-t), be friend 

lad, bury 

lar’, draw on, make fit 

lic, be hilly, mountain 

li? ‘l@4 (-t), pl. fly 

lim (-t), be glad, thankful, pleased 
ligw (-t), snare, catch in trap 
lup, be dry, thirsty 

lut, be mischievous, not, negative 
luk”, pull, pick off strings, fuzz 


U 


tats, one drop falls 

lapz, be slightly skinned 

lay, make dirty marks, scribble 

lax”, wear, draw on 

taq, be serviceberry, do with serviceberry 

taq, mend, patch 

laqi?', pl. lower, fall, dismount 

tad, be wide 

taq, person lies on stomach, crouch 

taq”, band used with pressure, belt 

laq”, store hanging, hang on line 

lad”, skin, pull off 

lax”, move with weight and speed 

lax”p, escape 

lax”, rush 

lax”, foot slips 

lar” (u*-), be slippery (as ice) 

lan, be on opposite side 

lap, be difficult but possible of achievement, 
be disgusting (d-a-z) 

lig (u*-), be undaunted 

lig, stripe, mark, make welt (d-a-z) 

lim, apologize 
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laitd, splash, drops hit surface 

lat, one jumps 

lats, flat objects lie (d-a-z) 

laté, string breaks 

tak’, pierce with fine-pointed object, fork, 
barb, spike 

tix”, draw together, slip on (d-a-z) 

tix”, sew (d-a-z) 

tig, make impound, round up animals 

tél, sprinkle 

lar”, skate, slide on ice 

ti?', be close to edge, be border (7?'-a?*-a4) 

tig, make striped (?) 

lit, sprinkle ceremonially (i-d-a) 

tit, pl. jump off of, out of 

litk”, pl. objects jerk into different position 

tis, measure, weigh 

litiy, spotted 

bitik” (u%-), be speckled, small-spotted 

tik», hairlike object breaks 

til, sprinkle (i-d-d) 

tw“, be there near third person 

twun, be in opposite direction 

tuts, pl. sticklike objects break 

tuk’ (u¥-), be stained with blood (u-o-u) 

tuk”, recall, remember 


_ tama, scold 


tod, be bald, bare 


P (derivative) 
[ifitc, be thin slice 
[elax, lighten 


R 


Raw, drop 


Rax, wrap string evenly 

rim (-t), melt, dissolve, waste away 

Rits, tie (d-a-E) 

rats, play out, wear out, become exhausted 

Rétsx”, be worn out, tired 

Ratéx”, be hungry for meat, surfeited with 
vegetable food 

ray, be embittered 

‘Rij, be angry (d-i-t) 

Ra, obstruct, cover 

Ripilc, person hides 

Rid, glow, become redhot (i-d-d) 





Rit8, be persistent, tenacious, strive 
Rigw, throw pl. objects 

rus (-t), be lost 

Ruy, coax, urge 

Ruy, waste, be extravagant 
ruy-tct, mistreat old or helpless 


ge 
r’ax”, stringlike object extends 
r”’@ 4, reach into 
r’im (-t), be enjoyable, wholesome 
r“dl, dunk, dip to soak 
r“dal-@4l, come to a lake 
r’at (u¥-), be of one piece 
r”?-uc, vomit 
r’im, enjoy, relish (i-d-d) 
r’imic, hurry on while moving (i-d-a) 
r“it.s, smile, smirk (1-d-a) 


h 
ha, laugh loudly, haw-haw 
haq, be space 
har, snore 
h@ in, eight (d-i, i-a, a-a) 
hip, gobble 
hén, be grayish in color 
hair”, growl like bear 
hited 4, where ? 
hat, cease 
hrvh, frighten 


Adverbs, Conjunctions, Interjections 

a‘ with rising tone, oh! 

a‘** with even tone, disapproval 

ariwl, now, today 

uts-axi'l, suddenly, in vain, to no purpose, 
without explanation 

dyni't, because 

pinte, or pintic, always 

punal, at least 

maf, on near, touching, in addition to 

miydl, too, very 

wazrm, I told you so 

wihw*, short distance 

wamnw’'s, in vain, useless 

wim, very nearly, almost 

d# dt, exceptionally, surprisingly 
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temi'c, just, only 

twa, with 

tgilttc, inland (hence east) 

né*ninus, I don’t know 

tsa *zalpu't, what’s the use! (a very mean 
word) 

tsmi‘, it was to be but is not 

an-carici t, upstream 

c?‘mic, anywhere, at random 

tcen, interrogative 

téam, just 

yam-p, forever 

kum, and 

kuku’k”, in the other room 

k»imit, immediately 

K-nd@ 4, future 

Kuki’ y@*, in a short while..... 

Kuk”? ‘t, in a short time 

x”’aat, almost 

xistéi, interjection of admiration “how nice 
it is!” 

zumu't, of course, I suppose 

xa’ m@ “tc, just you dare! 

zal, also, likewise 

zal@*, might, used in sense of. expecting 
something unfavorable 

zit, might, used in sense of possibility of any 
kind 

t, connective (see § 800) 

tuwad, that near third person or remote 

tog”, and, also 

hit, general connective (see § 801) 


Nouns 


I have not been able to analyze many of 
the nouns given in the following and I have 
placed them alphabetically under the letter 
which seems to me to indicate the stem. 
Many of them will be noted as taken from 
other languages especially English and 
French. 


*a*po' tar, apostle 
*apls, apple 
*anc, angel 





asq”, son 

atcatcn-a' tq”, juniper 

ayz, crayfish 

y-alstqg, summer 

atda'rdntc, month, sun 

al qi’ tsantc, snake 

atq”d' tut, Plummer (place-name) 
a 

*diji'p, Egypt 

Gtz”’@ 4, camas 

atcs-dtqrt, day, time 

dstci'tcd*, horse, pet, domestic animal 

alr ’ats, magpie 

i, turtledove 


a 
i Kul, fish roe 
@i' x°@*, mother’s sister (dim.) 


iltc, kinnikinnick berry 


u-o 

tcs-wps, tail 

us? *, egg 

téi‘y-u' k»@ *, w. s. younger brother 


b, p 
*bu'li’, bull 
*3-pa*yo' lumc, Spanish 
s-pa’ px-lis@ *, ermine 
*pata'g, potato 
pé' wpw ic, tin oil can 
8-pda tip, small gopher 
patstculd, leaf, cabbage 
pikut, skin, hide 
pixpuz”, prairie camas 
pi’ pa?*, father 
*piwyd, camas of Nez Perce country 
8-pinttc, year 
pits? *, root digger 
8-pt' tcs-mEn, pestle 
s-pi' lim, level land 
its-pws, desire, heart 
s-pum, fur, feathers (on animal) 
s-pult, feathers (loose) 
pulyd, gopher 
pulyathaf, mole 
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s-potst, scab, sore, excrement 

pa’ l-palq-En, thimbleberry 

8-pita' swal, trout 

s-pEtui'nux”, head of a nest, brood, house- 
ho!d 

s-pEsa’iyd, folly, error 

*pus, cat 

pu'sd?*, father’s brother 


B 
s-panx, woven bag 
s-pa'rk”-algs, turtle, pulley 
pista, snipe 
pasta@*, nighthawk 
patéen, lynx 
pa kvl? *, ball 
s-pa x”-dntc, hog fennel root 
s-pi' tim, bitterroot 
8- pi -lt8@ 4, elk 


m 

matus, camas (piwyé) mush 

masmeEs, @ plant which smells awful when 
boiling 

ma’ té-ult, pus 

matsp, bee, wasp 

s-maxi’ ‘ten, grizzly bear 

malganu’ ps, golden eagle 

s-ma' lq-En, cooked black moss 

mime, or minc, box 

mittéidd*, blood 

mina’ tcalgs, buzzard 

s-mi' yam, woman, wife 

mul, butter 

hin-mw'Icantc, beaver 

s-mul-mEn, war spear 

*muh, cow 

ma tus, kidney 

d-sin-mismis-t' Wis, yew-wood, heart of yew, 
bow-wood 

s-myi' w, coyote 

s-muti'tc, salmon 

s-mia *nii’ nap, toad 

mala, bait 

s-mi-miu tscen, female animal, mare 

s-wa’i'th, spring of water 

wa' x-itp, dogwood 





w, w 

warte, frog 

we *wi?t’ tc, whippoorwill 

wasxazx, robin 

wihi'ma’, Nez Perce people and country 

s-wiwala’ gen, Whispering-in-branches -(place- 
name) 

wicu us, black-tailed deer 

woptu’, potatoes that grow in Yakima and 
Nez Perce country 

wulwuli’m, money, valuables 

s-wa*, cougar 

wulwuli'm, iron, knife 


d 
dd’ ctcégwdé, husband’s brother, sister’s hus- 
band 
dét-atp, poplar 
dxz-dé def, bush (dim.) 
dé'T-ztp, willow tree 
tc-dal-di' Tp, bat, chickenhawk 
s-di' lw, switch 
dupeEn, lasso 
du'mtsEn, relative-friend 
du'tdutp, trees of the poplar family 
dimi' nd? 4, nest 


s-tax-td' x-altct, doll 

tztaq”, gulch, hollow 

s-tard’'q-crn, mudhen 

s-té4m-i' lgwis, relative 

sin-t@u' lume, Spokane 

8-té pax”, saliva 

s-tc-timip, cloud 

8s-titem, boat 

s-tv*, thing 

s-tim, what, something 

tiwun-ttsd' #, doe 

ti’wimen, plaything of tallow (tiw, indulge) 

tintc, sinew, muscle 

s-titetsx”, red willowberry (?) (colloquial 
translation) 

tikv@ 4, father’s sister 

tiz“tstc, tongue 

tu’ pin, spider 
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tum, corpse, dead 

8-tuiic, friend (used by Coyote and Fox only) 
tunc, m. s. sister’s child, brother’s child 
tot, pet animal 

tema’ fz, hail 

tuwit, youth, young boy 

8-tiyi tc-cen, killdeer 

tdéniz”, animal 

twi?‘, the poor thing! 

iqgemi'c, snowbird ( ?) 

trin, antelope 


taqti’ ten, game, kill 
fxfaqi' rn, one of the snipes 
8-ta' rlar?’‘m, thunder (perhaps his name) 
t@?*ki'Ilc, shaman 

8-ladd?*, hay, grass, fodder 
tid *, canoe 

ta’ été, blackbird 
8-Hiitéumi'c, Virgin Mary 
8-tti’m-tc@*, daughter 
tind *, outer ear 

fits, gum 

8-ti' y-dlts@ *, caribou 

tu’ py@*, great grandfather 
8-tu' ntis@*, mule deer 

fus, marrow 

tc-fux”d’>us, fat around stomach of animal 
tux”dn, jointgrass 

8-fopgqs, thread 
an-trla' ni 4, wolf 
hin-tukw-1’‘sen, seed, pit 
8-tania’ (liumc), cow 


n 

nasza”ax, m. 8. father-in-law 

nadjara', scoundrel, rascal 

naryd, great great grandparent 

nittsi' tc, m. 8. mother-in-law 

8-ni n@*, owl 

s-nité-txz”, son-in-law (nité, cut; -tx”, house) 
nu n@ 4, mother 

8-no8, snot 

nIENIT, Spouse 





sdttc, paunch 

*sanpiydr, St. Peter 
*sanpoal, St. Paul 
*santiglis, Holy Church 
sa’ x”-tk’a*, vein 

sark”s, pine-squirrel 

sari‘ ten, squirrel 
atc-sdtgrt, time 
hin-sdté-Entis, river 
sdté-dtct, black moss (raw) 


si‘stem, m. 8. brother’s wife, wife’s sister 


st’ pem, daughter-in-law 
sisi‘, brother’s brother (dim.) 
siws, groundhog, prairie dog 
sit, si'tk”’, winter 

si tqaps, spring season 

sittc, belly 

sints@?*, m. s. younger brother 
sité, ground squirrel 

siya l-alq”, stick 

sik’a@*, water 

sili *, mother’s father 

su“yd pumc, white man 

sul@ *su’ ti, rubber 

8usEn, spoon 

sux”-dndy, rice, ant 

*soltas, soldier 


ts 
8-tsa’’aq”, fall, autumn 
*tsa’nmen, Chinaman 
s-tsaqum, strawberry 
tsétz”, house 
hin-tsé@ xut, stream, river 
s-tst’ ‘lat, substitute 
tsicps, fisher 
tsutsyw, firetongs 
tsitsi' y@*, w. s. younger sister 
8s-tsumt, going or coming soon 
tsutum, buffalo 
d-tsonitx”, long house 
G-tsEtsoqa’ lipd, red nits 
G-tsux”-tsuz”-wEyi pa@*, rosehips 
s-tgam, bone, be bony 
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tg 
tsa’ ntsen, grasshopper 
tsa’ q-atp, fir 
tsaxyu’“téen, mink 
téa’lus, kingfisher 
a-téa'r“lip, punk 
8-t8é*w-i' lcen, splinter-leg 
tsikuk”, elderberry 
hin-tsilcalps, hardtack (a “‘story‘‘ word) 
tsi?‘, deer 
s-téict, m. 8. wife’s brother, sister’s husband 
131’ x’tsux”, fishhawk 
s-téu’?*-cErn, foot (of slaughtered animal) 
s-to' m-téoni-tt, boil 
8-c-téEs-lu' s@ 4, hail 


caiman, enemy 

s-catret, cubs 

catut, rock 

s-ci mpEem, dense fog 
n-cé' gwal, road 
uhis-c?‘mi'c, my favorite 
ciwt, rat 

cwiwt, be daughter, girl 


dj 
*dji'su, Jesus 
*djiso’kri, Jesus Christ 
*djon, John 


te 
*tcdtuli’ , Catholic 
tea’ lax”, muskrat 
s-t-tcd' lawm, yellowhammer 
8-tcint, person 
s-t-tc-tcintus, pupil of eye 
s-tci'tswume, Coeur d’Alene 
s-tcil, game being tracked, quarry 
t-tcin-i' tkupen, poker 
*s-tcuntso'ts, Englishman (King Georgeman) 
tcucdya@*, w. s. mother’s mother, daughter’s 
child 
tcsups, tail 





té 
8-téa*-qi' n-cen, knee, knuckle 
8-téa@7 lup, last living relative 
téisEn, louse 
8-téixux”, tuberculosis 
tédiz-qen, helldiver 
té?*, antler, horn 
G*-téi' mul, pine needles 
s-téim, unidentified animal 
8-t-téi’ h-ayus, dandelion 
*téulai, July 4 


y,¥ 
yax-yazr-u't.cen, badger 
yux”’mu's, Cold 
y2' p-yop-ind@ *, man-eaters 
yumi’ xum, chief 
hin-yari' p, rear of house 
yju'k’@*, w. 8. younger brother 


gu, k», ke 
s-gwa' rpem, flower 
8-kum-kum-i' wut.cen, rainbow 
8-k”as-k”ds, chicken, pheasant 
8-ku' s-iste@*, ghost 
s-t-Ka' ys-alq”, cedar tree 
K’apt, spine, backbone 
8-ku-ké'T, porcupine 
8-K’ut-%' t-ups, flea 
K7' tan, mouse 
8-Ku-k¥ut-ilt, fawn 


xz” 
s-xzu’“n-dtc, thornberry 
8-x"a' yapaqgen, red willow 
x”aim-d' tect, woodpecker 
x”’dl@ 4, meadowlark 
x”dr”, bear intestines 
s-x"1' t-dtcn, dentalium 
8-x”uli’*, goat 
z”utsu't, Rocky Mountains 
s-2”uli’k”, whirlwind 
s-x”ul-9' tqgen, Jack rabbit 
8-xu-x"9' ni-gen, spoon of antler 


8-ru-x”9'l-gen, spearhead of antier 
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q 
sin-qa*m-i' Ttups, dung (Coyote’s powers) 
qayi’’us, Cayuse 
galispi' lim, Kalispelm country 
galpyd, black swan 
s-qalsi’, Kutenai 
gind’*, father’s mother 
qitstc, older brother 
s-gigwts, wild potato (?) (grows in water) 
qi x“ ulc, fish 
qiltic, flesh, meat 
giltumz”, man, husband 
d-qu-qui’‘t, balsam fir 


q 
8-dap-qa*p-i'nd@*, sand 
tcat- da l-zj, lake (Chatcolet) 
s-gal-v' Wis-cen, snowshoes 
s-Gal-éps, horse collar, necklace 
8- qa’ h-Gah, small red chickenhawk 
Gipx’a*, walnut 
du- quit’ wis, colt 
qutswi' y@*, chipmunk 


dquy@*, name of Coyote’s powers 
dom-gen (or Komgen), head 
rau lumz”, rattlesnake 


£ 

xa lax”, tooth 

zali’'q’@*, dried salmon roe 

zi’ pa@’*, father’s father, son’s child 
s-zi' t-umcern, leggings, trousers 
8s-xi' y-@ st, cooking stones 


q” 
s-q"a'n-lk”*@ ap, empty receptacle 
8-q”a' s-q’asa@*, child 
8-q"ay-w™, grape 
8-q"t' m-us, woodtick 
8-q”i ts-umc, cottontail 
q”t lami, song 
q’uli’wilc, onion 





q” 
q”’dsu", bunch 
s-q"ig”-alq”, prairie groseu 
sin-q”’ud@w' scen, root 
s-t-q’usu' mi, weasel 
q’utswiyd*, chipmunk 


Fried 
s-zw "zx", steam, vapor 
8-xu'sEm, soapberry 
xa’ t-x"at, duck 
x”ul-xa'l, Rocky Mt. sheep 
s-x"al-i'stcEn, buck (deer) 
8-2"a' r”-x”Gr”’, fox 


*lawan, oats 

la’ x”-lux”, cherry 
s-lé4uhi' ndtc, cricket 
*labotim, bottle 
*lé4swip, Jew 
*lxsa%pot, apostles 
lugay, basket 
litku’, otter 
*lzkapi' , coffee 
*luqosd’ , pig 


0 
hin-la’ mq@*, black bear 
s-tc-lémt, light fog, dew 
8-tc-lus-mEn, eye 
s-lux”-tct, glove 
titci’p, bucket 
[elepo't, cup 
lélig’ lc, ripples 


kr” 
8-Rin, catbird 
8-ki hant, goose 
s-rd'l-gul, fishnet, bagnet 


h 


ha’ y-aqs, pearl 
hamd' tteme, fly, insect, maggot 


hin-hala*tsd’ (or tsi’n), raspberry 


him@ 4, French 








